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LEEDY  &  LUDWIG,  Dept.  1103,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Please  send  my  FREE  copy  of  “MEMOS  on  DRl'MS,’‘ 
at  no  obligation. 


\\ \  \  FREE  on  request! 


VALUABLE  HANDBOOK 


MUSIC  EDUCATOR 
SHOULD  HAVE 


★ 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  ALL 
DRUM  MERCHANDISE. 


★ 

EXPRESSLY  WRITTEN  FOR 
SCHOOL  BANDMASTERS, 
MUSIC  EDUCATORS  AND  ALL 
DRUMMERS. 


Never  l)efore  a  publication  like  this!  Published  as  a 
helpful  service  to  all  School  Bandmasters  and  Music  Educators,  this  hand- 
book  can  be  a  real  source  of  important  information.  Comprises  28  pages 
and  179  illustrations.  Easy  to  read  text.  Available  to  you  free  of  charge 
and  without  obligation  with  the  compliments  of  Leedy  &  Ludwig,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  complete  line  including  drums,  tympani,  chimes,  mallet-played 
instruments  and  accessories.  Mail  coupon  today. 


Name _ 


Addix‘88 _ 


City,  Zone,  State 


“WORLD'S  FINEST 

DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS" 


HELPFUL  MEMOS  ON  USE  OF 
DRUMS  IN  SCHOOL  BANDS 
AND  DRUM  CORPS. 


Moil 


coupon  or  a  postcard 
today  for  your  free 
copy  of  this  greot  new 
drumming  handbook. 
No  obligation. 


Learn  to  Play  an  Instrument 


On  the  Cover 

This  beautifully-uniformed  high 
school  band  of  Beixoni,  Mississippi, 
is  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Mrs.  Clarence  Erb  (The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  June.  1951).  Many 
students  in  this  Band  are  solo  con¬ 
test  winners. 

Participating  in  numerous  school 
and  community  activities,  the 
Band  is  the  Number  One  favorite 
of  every  proud  citizen  of  Belioni. 


28  EAST  lACKSON  BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO  4.  QJJNOIS 

Founded  in  1929 

Edited  exclusively  for  grade  and  high  school  musicians 
and  their  directors.  Used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  music 
motivator  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  America. 
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The  Clarinet  Corner:  by  David  Kaplan . 

Band  Forum:  by  Daniel  Martino . 
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the  Courtois  trum^t 


(MIDIUM  AND  lAMCe  iOKiJ 


$230  with  case 


Courtois  comet 


$230  with  case 
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brass  makers  to 
the  armies 
of  Napoleon 


.  .  .  and  the  most  imitated!  Yet  to  this 
day  no  one  has  duplicated  the  Courtois 
method  of  hand  tempering,  or  discovered 
the  true  secret  of  the  Courtois’  thrilling 
sound.  Here  is  trumpet  performance  at 
its  very  finest  .  .  .  clean,  brilliant  took,, 
easy  response  and  a  scale  that  is  perfec¬ 
tion  itself.  For  the  musician  who  seeks 
the  ultimate  in  an  artist  trumpet. 


Courtois  offers  you  true  cornet  sound-as 
originally  conceived  by  the  great  master, 
Arban.  In  the  Courtois  cornet  you  will 
discover  a  new  beauty  of  tone,  a  clarity 
and  brilliance  impossible  to  achieve  in  an 
ordinary  production  model  instrument 
To  own  and  play  a  Courtois  is  to  enjoy 
brasswind  performance  at  its  very  best 
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“ARTIST 

TRUMPETS  CORNETS 
TROMBONES 

MCDIUM  LAKGB  BORE  maka*  tha  "Ar. 
list"  aoty  to  blowl  Put  it  to  ovary 
faat.  Ploy  Griag  or  Oarshwin  .  .  . 
"hot"  or  "awaat"  .  .  .  staccato  or  la> 
goto  .  .  .  fertittimo  or  pkiniuiino. 
Raca  it  up  tho  acala  .  .  .  and  down. 
Try  it  with  your  pat  muto.  Nota  how 
ootily  you  "hot*"  it  .  .  .  how.  roadily 
it  racpondtl 


Alto  iry  WHITEWALL  Flutat 
—  Clarinatt  —  Saxophonai  — 
Oboai  —  Piccolos  — 
Marimbas 

AT  YOUR  FAVORITE 
MUSIC  DEALERI 


DAVID  WEXLER  ft  CO. 


School  musicians  applaud — 

Arthur  C.  Hills  of  Holland,  Michigan 

"I  faal  vary  strongly  that  ovary  studant  should  hava  tha  opportunity  to  participata  in 
Iks  groat  Amarican  band  and  orchastra  movamant.  Thara  is  no  groatar  training  availablo 
Is  tha  youth  of  today  than  in  thosa  fina  organizations,"  says  Arthur  C.  Hills,  Instrumontal 
Ssparvitor,  Holland,  Michigan,  Schools. 

His  rich  educational  background  consists  of  four  years  under  tha  lata  A.  R.  McAllister 
s(  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  a  Bachelors  and  Masters  dagraa  at  tha  University  of  Michigan  under 
(V.  Willians  D.  Ravalli. 

After  serving  three  and  a  half  years  in  tha  510th  Army  Air  Corps  Band,  ha  became 
Jirsetor  of  the  Class  A  High  School  Band  at  Grinnall,  Iowa,  for  three  years.  In  1949  ha 
•ccaptad  his  present  position  as  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music.  Ha  has  dovalopad 'ia. 
tO-piaca  Senior  Band,  a  45-pioca  Senior  High  Orchestra,  two  Junior  High  bands  totaling 
ItO  players,  and  a  50-pieco  Junior  High  Orchestra,  which  does  not  include  tha  many  be- 
(isiting  instrumentalists  in  tho  lower  grades. 

Even  though  ha  is  vary  busy  with  his  regular  duties,  and  as  Secretary  of  tha  Michigan' 
Sekeel  Band  and  Orchastra  Association,  ha  manages  to  spend  some  time  fishing,  hunting, 
•ad  gardening.  Ho  is  never  too  busy  to  enjoy  his  greatest  fans,  his  sweet  wife  and  sons, 
Craig,  4,  and  Stephen,  I. 

The  staff  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  proud  to  present  Arthur  C.  Hills,  who  should) 
be  rightfully  recognized  as  one  who  is  truly  "Making  America  Musical." 
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...nothing  like  a 

KING  DAVID 
Leader  BATON 

16  popular  models  — 
30c  to  1.35  oo. 

—  at  your  dealerf 
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David  Hughes  Training 
Solos  Released  by  Fox 


A  new  series  of  training  solos  for 
Wind  instruments  Is  just  released  by  Sam 
Fox  Publishing  Company  of  RCA  Build¬ 
ing,  Radio  City, 'New  York  20,  New  York. 
The  series  Is  called  the  National  Solo 
Series,  composed  by  David  Hughes,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Student  Teaching  at  Jordan  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music  of  Butler  University,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana,  and  Wiiiiam  Pelz, 
Chairman  of  the  Theory  Department  of 
the  same  university. 

The  first  In  the  series  is  Moods  and 
Contrasts  for  cornet,  clarinet,  flute,  or 
K  flat  alto  saxophone,  and  can  be  used 
with  the  same  piano  accompaniment.  Also, 
Kntrance  of  the  Noblemen,  which  is  for 
trombone  or  baritone  horn  (bass  clef), 
has  piano  accompaniment. 

These  solos  are  recommended  for  your 
high  school  students  as  well  as  train¬ 
ing  material  for  Junior  high  school  and 
grade  school  band  members. 


Ntw  Amplifier  Features 
Complete  Remote  Control 


David  Bogen  Company,  Inc.  announces 
a  new  high  fidelity  amplifier  and  remote 
control  unit  that  ranks  with  the  finest 
music  reproducing  equipment  ever  offered 
the  serious  listener.  These  are  the  Model 
HOlO  Power  Amplifier  and  the  Model 
RXPX  Remote  Controller  and  Preampli- 


Leblonc  Assists  Clarinet 
Players  in  Tonguing 


(The  Model  RXPX  Remote  Controller 
and  Preamplifier  provides  full  control  of 
Function  Selection,  Volume, 


,  _  _  Tone,  and 

J  Record  Kqualization  at  distances  up  to 
I'  !t  feet  from  the  amplifier.  With  the 
:  RXPX  the  listener  can  make  ail  adjust- 
I  ments  for  maximum  enjoyment  of  each 
i  musical  selection  without  stirring  from 
f  his  favorite  armchair. 

1  These  are  products  of  David  Bogen 
Company,  Inc.,  663  Broadway,  New  York 
1!,  New  York.  Detailed  specifications  will 
be  supplied  by  the  manufacturer  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Donald  E.  McCrathren,  Clarinet  In¬ 
structor,  University  of  Indiana,  has  pre- 
|)ared  a  very  fine  six-page  brochure  on 
the  subject,  “The  Art  of  Clarinet  Tongu¬ 
ing.”  The  Leblanc  Company  has  this  small 
publication  available  to  clarinetists  every¬ 
where  without  cost. 

Mr.  McCrathren  explains  in  detail  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  clarinet  tonguing 
and  has  written  nine  excellent  exercises 
that  illustrate  his  philosophies. 

This  brochure  is  recommended  for  ail 
beginning  and  advanced  players.  You  may 
write  to  the  G.  Leblanc  Company, 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  for  your  free  copy. 


New  Catalog  of  Recordings 
for  Classroom  Use 


ice  01 
entire 


A  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  ANNOTATED  LIST  OF 
PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Children’s  Reading  Serv¬ 
ice. 

This  new  1952  catalog,  edited  by  Dr. 
Warren  S.  Freeman,  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music  of  Boston  University,  pre¬ 
sents  about  1000  carefully  chosen  record¬ 
ings  from  many  record  companies,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  subject  areas  and  grade 
groups.  Recordings  are  listed  not  only 
for  music,  but  also  for  language,  arts, 
science,  and  social  science  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  senior  high  school. 

Copies  of  the  new  catalog  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  sending  your  request,  with  10c 
in  coin  or  stamps  to  cover  postage  and 
handling  charges,  to  Children’s  Reading 
Service,  106  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


MognHS  Builds  Plastic 
Hute  to  Sound  Like 
Regular  Harmonica 


Haskell  W.  Harr  TympanI 
Method  Becomes  Popular 


T'ewark,  New  Jersey. 

The  mouth  organ  tones  come  from  eight 
Plastic  reeds  built  into  the  body  of  the 
Nate.  Conventional  flutes  contain  no  reeds 
“t  all. 

f'or  further  information  see  your  dealer 
“t  write  to  Magnus  Harmonica  Corpora- 
■i'in,  439  Frelinghuy.sen  Avenue,  Newark 
New  Jersey. 


Haskell  Harr,  well  known  adjudicator 
of  percussion  instruments  and  success¬ 
ful  band  director,  has  written  a  fine 
TympanI  Book  for  school  directors  and 
their  students. 

Published  by  M.  M.  Cole  Publishing 
Company,  823  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Price  $1.00. 


News  From  The  Industry 


Trophy  Products  Co.  Makes 
"Certificate  of  Merit" 
Available  to  Teachers 


This  illustrated  Certificate  of  Merit  is 
a  feature  of  the  Trophy  Products  Fhito- 
phone  program.  It  is  now  available  to  all 
institutions  which  include  Flutoi>hone 
clas.ses  in  their  curriculum.  The  attrac¬ 
tive  10"  x  8"  Certifl<'ate  is  bordered  with 
a  diploma-type  de.sign  and  is  imprinted 
with  a  Flutophone  silhouette  background. 
Spaces  are  provided  for  names  of  stu¬ 
dent,  school,  city,  state,  music  supervisor 
and  administrative  officials,  as  well  as 
date  of  is.sue. 

These  Certificates  of  Merit  will  be  u.sed 
by  schools  for  presentation  to  individual 
students  who  pass  from  Flutophone 
clas.ses  to  more  advanced  musical  train¬ 
ing.  For  additional  information,  write  to 
Trophy  Products  Company,  744  Bolivar 
Avenue,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 


"Magic  Marker"  Really  Is! 


A  new  medium  promises  to  revolution¬ 
ize  everyday  marking  methods  in  music, 
art,  s|>orts,  and  the  home.  What  these 
seemingly  unrelated  activities  have  in 
common  is  that  in  each,  some  form  of 
writing,  sketching  or  marking  is  done 
on  a  variety  of  .surfaces  and  materials 
in  the  course  of  a  day. 

“Magic  Marker”  is  being  distributed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  its  manufacturer, 
Speedry  Products,  Inc.,  19  Rector  Street, 
New  York  6,  New  York.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  direct  to  Speedry.  Sells  for  69c 
complete.  Refills  are  25c  each. 


LINE  UP  WITH  THE  LEADER! 


FOR  SAX 

SECTION  SUPREMACY 


A  band's  drive  and  power  may  be  measured  by  its  brasses  .  .  .  but 
it  can  only  be  as  colorful  and  melodious  as  its  saxophones.  For  those 
piano  passages  of  velvet  texture,  to  provide  dynamic  contrasts  ...  for 
those  full-throated  choirs  of  depth  and  breadth  .  .  .  it’s  Buescher  saxo¬ 
phones  in  the  school  band  as  in  the  professional  world.  Tone  quality 
of  incomparable  beauty.  Flexibility,  that  opens  a  hroad  new  vista  of 
interpretation  and  scoring.  For  convincing  proof  of  how  Buescher  supe¬ 
riority  will  bring  saxophone  supremacy  to  your  band,  see  your  Buescher 
dealer  .  .  .  now,  while  instruments  are  available. 


1S6 

Aretunt 
!/>  Inm  $n. 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Trademark 
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L*t'$  B*  Thankful 

We  folks  in  the  various  facets  of  music  have  a  lot 
for  which  to  be  thankful.  As  we  pause  on  November  22 
to  ;rive  thanks  to  our  Creator  for  the  many  blessings  he 
has  given  us  the  past  year,  let  us  remember  to  give 
thanks  for  our  wonderful  musical  opportunities. 

What  are  these  opportunities?  Well,  you  teachers — 
you  have  some  fifty  odd  years  of  musical  growth  and 
tradition  in  the  educational  system  of  America  to  sup¬ 
port  your  convictions.  Music  is  now'  recognized  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  student’s  total  school  experience. 

And  you  students — you  should  indeed  be  thankful, 
for  you  have  the  best-trained  music  teachers  in  the 
world  to  take  you  through  the  infinite  pleasures  that 
only  music  can  offer. 

And  finally,  you  folks  of  the  music  industry — you  have 
160,000,000  people  who  are  “Enjoying  Life  through 
Music”  because  of  your  untiring  efforts  to  build  and  to 
cooperate. 

Yes,  as  a  team,  we  have  worked  hard  and  will  work 
even  harder  as  we  are  called  upon  to  do  our  part  in  the 
ever-changing  present.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  our 
nusical  opportunities  that  are  demonstrating  the  very 
democratic  principles  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded. 


DUerlmlnatlou?  ?  ? 

A  little  research  recently  has  shown  that  there  are 
more  accordions  and  fretted  instruments  sold  in  the 
Tnited  States  than  any  other  type  of  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  What  is  the  place  of  these  thousands  of  young 
instrumentalists  in  the  school  music  program?  Do  we 
recognize  them  in  our  school  bands  and  orchestras? 
Have  we  made  a  place  for  them  anywhere  in  the  school 
music  program? 

Parents  spend  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year 
to  purchase  guitars  and  accordions.  The  student  studies 
privately,  and  if  he  is  lucky,  plays  in  a  small  group  that 
is  conducted  by  his  private  teacher  or  studio  manager. 


His  opportunities  to  perform  with  a  group  are  quite 
limited. 

There  is  a  place  for  these  young  people  if  we  will 
but  recognize  the  potential.  Call  the  group  “Bandaleers,” 
the  “Pep  Band,”  or  whatever  you  desire,  but  organize 
this  group  and  schedule  it  for  your  pep  rallies,  school 
assemblies,  basketball  games,  and  other  school  activities. 

What  additional  load  does  this  place  on  the  already 
over-taxed  instrumental  diret*tor?  Perhaps  none.  Per¬ 
haps  two  hours  a  week. 

Think  it  through  music  directors.  You  have  these 
young  people  in  your  school.  Shall  they  be  recognized? 


Has  If  Ever  Bean  Published? 

It  has  oft’  times  been  said  that  the  greatest  music 
and  the  most  inspiring  poetry  has  never  been  published ; 
that  it  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the  mortal,  deprives 
man  of  an  ever-uplifting  horizon.  We  are  told  too  that 
experience  is  the  greatest  of  all  teachers. 

Here  in  America  we  have  the  greatest  mass  of  music 
laboratories  in  the  world.  Daily,  thousands  of  musical 
scientists  continue  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  based 
on  controlled  tests.  They  fire  the  music  directors  in  our 
schools. 

A  successful  experiment,  when  concluded,  should  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  people.  Music  directors  who 
have  discovered  new  systems  of  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  teaching,  motivation,  and  other  tangible 
or  intangible  results,  should  make  their  discoveries 
known  through  feature  articles  in  national  music 
magazines. 

For  22  years  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  been 
recognized  as  an  open  forum  for  the  benefit  of  music 
directors  everywhere.  An  open  invitation  is  extended  to 
you  directors  to  use  the  pages  of  this  magazine  to  give 
your  colleagues  the  benefit  of  your  discoveries.  Submit 
your  philosophies  through  feature  articles,  clinicals,  or 
news  releases.  If  the  material  is  published,  it  will  right¬ 
fully  take  its  place  in  thousands  of  school  libraries  where 
it  will  remain  a  constant  source  of  reference  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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the  NEW  sensational 


Nothing  con  comporo  with  this  NIW 
Mntationol  Maccoforri  NYLON  MOUTHPlia. 


Mod*  of  NYLON,  tho  MIRACLE  MATERIAL  posMi- 
ling  ottounding  rtionant  quoliliot  novor  bofori 
•quollod  by  any  motoriol  utod  for  mouthpiocM. 


/Maccoforri  NYLON  MOUTHPIECES  hovo  itobilKy, 
toughnou,  art  non-porous,  non-corroiivt,  will  not 
chip,  warp,  pool,  not  oHoctod  by  drynou,  humidify, 
hoot  or  cold  and  con  bo  boilod  for  storilizing. 
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Procision  modo  by  mostor  croftimon  in  cooporotion 
with  tovorol  foromost  musicians.  Sciontificolly  do- 
signod  to  hovo  porfoct  pitch  and  tonal  bolonco  is 
oil  rogistors,  flexibility  and  froo  blowing. 


with 

Bi-Matic  Ligature 
and  Nylon  Air-Vent 
Protective  Cap! 


Available  in  3  populor  facings:  close,  medium  end 
open. 


Go  to  your  music  dealer,  try  it,  ond  you  will  bt 
amazed.  You  will  ploy  with  greater  confidence.  Yet 
will  ploy  better! 


NYLON  Air-Vent  Protective  Cop  furnished  la 
insure  proper  protection  and  ventilation. 


Complete  with  Ligature  &  Cap 

Bb  Clarinet  $  9 
Alto  Sax  .  $1  2 
Tenor  Sqx  $15 


USE  THE  MACCAFERRI  SYSTEM 
YOU  WILL  PLAY  BETTER! 


Only  CERTIFIED 
Dealers  Display 
this  SEAL  of 
BEST  REED  SERVICE 


1.  Moccoferri  NYLON  MOUTHPIECE  with  Bi-Matic 
Ligature  and  Nylon  Air-Vent  Protective  Cop. 


The  MUSIC  DEALER 
who  displays  this 
SEAL  has  earned  H. 


2.  Maccoferri's  finest  "MASTERPIECE"  REEDS. 


These  three  together  form  the  Moccoferri  System 
brought  to  perfection  in  cooperation  with  top-notch 
musicians  to  embody  in  it,  the  long  needed  improve¬ 
ments  ond  odvontoges  afforded  by  modern  technique, 
acoustic  science  and  material. 


Write  us  for  the  names  of  the  nearest  CERTIH0 
DEALERS  who  have  the  MASTERPIECE  SEAL  ef 
BEST  REED  SERVICE 


MASTERPIECE 

REEDS 


REED-O-METER 
Strength  Gauge 


FRENCH  AMERICAN  REEDS  MFG.  CO.,  INC 
3050  WEBSHR  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  67,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  TH3  SCHOOL  UV81CIA\  tcHen  answering  advertisements  in  this  magatine 


November,  lt$l 


No.  1  In  a  Series  on  Your  School 


By  William  H,  Woodard 

North  Chicago,  Illinois 


Is  there  a  place  in  school  music  for 
the  modern  bugle  and  drum  corps? 

It  is  believed  that  an  emphatic 
“yes”  should  be  given  this  question, 
and  several  sound  reasons  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  support  of  this  conclusion — 
reasons  which,  in  the  main,  have  come 
from  several  school  musicians  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  color  and  pageantry  which 
can  be  provided  much  more  easily, 
quickly,  and  with  less  strain  on  either 
school  or  parental  budgets. 

Why,  then,  if  this  be  true,  have 
not  our  schools  gone  into  this  subject 
more  thoroughly,  and  why  are  there 
so  few  schools  which  utilize  this  type 
of  music? 


Could  it  be  that  too  many  of  our 
school  music  teachers  think  of  the 
bugle  only  as  a  type  of  instrument 
to  be  used  solely  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  auditory  signals,  and  that  it 
is  limited  to  such  types  of  music  as 
was  common  with  a  single  pitch  in¬ 
strument  with  only  the  six  tones — 
low  C — G  C  E  and  G  on  the  staff — and 
C  above  the  staff? 

Could  it  be  that,  like  with  so  many 
professional  musicians,  there  is  a 
lurking  fear  that  inasmuch  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  an  organization  started 
so  quickly  as  a  marching  unit — where 
enthusiasm  for  the  activity  is  usually 
at  such  high  heat  that  the  youngsters 
literally  throw  themselves  into  it 


whole  heartedly — that  bugle  music  is 
something  to  be  frowned  upon? 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
a  bugle  and  drum  corps  may  be  uti¬ 
lized  in  school  activities,  such  as  pro¬ 
viding  a  football  held  demonstration 
during  the  half-time,  and  in  parades 
preceding,  or  following,  the  game — on 
the  floor  between  games,  or  between 
halves  of  basketball  games — to  pro¬ 
vide  the  martial  music  for  parades, 
inspection  and  reviews  of  the  ROTC 
units,  as  well  as  many  other  school 
and  community  events. 

One  of  the  intriguing  suggestions 
made  by  a  school  musician  was  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  predominence  of  brass  and  per¬ 
cussion  among  those  hoping  to  get 
into  the  school  band,  a  bugle  and  drum 
corps  might  well  absorb  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  superfluous  to  a  well  balanced 
band. 

By  such  means  it  would  be  possible, 
he  contended,  to  develop  the  playing 
proficiency  of  the  youngsters  in  the 
corps  until  such  times  as  an  opening 
in  the  school  band  develops  for  them. 

Still  another  suggestion  made  is 
that  the  bugle  and  drum  corps  could 
be  made  an  Integral  part  of  the  band 
—to  alternate  with  the  band  in  pro¬ 
viding  martial  music — and  to  play  in 
conjunction  with  the  band  in  playing 
those  compositions  into  which  bugle 
music  has  been  scored. 

To  learn  what  such  an  activity  as 
has  been  under  discussion  will  do  for 
a  group  of  youngsters — both  boys  and 
girls — there  are  many  examples  of 
the  important  part  it  plays  in  the 
Sons  of  The  American  Legion,  as  well 
as  those  youth  groups  which  are 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  and  other  fraternal 
and  church  groups. 

Prominent  among  such  groups  may 
be  included  the  Ad-Men’s  Post  Grena¬ 
diers  of  The  American  Legion  and  the 
SAL  squadron  of  Logan  Square  Post 
of  Chicago,  to  mention  but  two  of  the 
many  groups.  One  need  hear  and  see 
(Turn  to  page  49) 


Th*  Loqan  Square  Drum  and  Buqla  Corps,  thraa-tima  winners  of  fha  Naflonal  Sons 
of  fha  American  Legion  contest,  show  soma  of  their  championship  form  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  snapped  at  a  recant  Chicago  parade.  Under  the  direction  of  Ed  Riamar,^  the 
forty  boys  in  the  Corps  swing  martially  along  playing  such  popular  music  as  Rad 
Sails  in  the  Sunset,”  "Stormy  Weather,"  "Over  the  Rainbow,"  and  Alabamy  Bound. 
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Proud 


indeed  ere  the  citixeni  of  Ceiper,  Wyomin9,  for  though  their  Symphony  it  small  today,  tomorrow  it  will  be  larger  and  more 
wonderful  than  ever.  America  looks  to  the  Casper  Wyoming's  for  the  future  of  the  symphony  orchestra. 


■ 


Fora  Yeaks  Ago  in  the  city  of 
Casper,  Wyoming,  a  small  group  of 
interested  persons  met  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  organizing  a  symphony 
orchestra  in  the  community.  The  or¬ 
chestra  was  to  be  composed  of  out¬ 
standing  school  musicians  and  adult 
instrumentalists.  The  response  to  the 
project  was  most  heartening  and  the 
organization  got  under  way  with  an 
initial  membership  of  approximately 
70.  Three  formal  concerts  have  been 
presented  each  year  since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  group 
improves  with  experience  each  sea¬ 
son.  Outstanding  performing  artists 
who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
city  are  invited  to  perform  with  the 
orchestra  at  each  concert.  In  the  past 
four  years  many  unusual  things  have 
been  done  such  as  a  Handel  oboe 
concerto  with  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment,  a  Mozart  bassoon  concerto,  a 
Mozart  quintet  for  strings  and  clari¬ 
net;  and  outstanding  vocal,  piano, 
and  violin  soloists  have  been  given  a 
chance  to  perform  with  the  orchestra. 
The  symphony  is  well  supported  in 


the  community  and  this  enthusiastic 
support  is  evidenced  by  the  record  at¬ 
tendance  at  each  concert.  An  import¬ 
ant  consideration  that  should  be  noted 
here,  too,  is  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
members  of  the  syihphony  are  paid  for 
their  efforts.  Membership  is  entirely 
voluntary. 

Now  how  is  this  community  sym¬ 
phony  related  to  the  school  string 
program?  School  music  directors  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  over  half 
of  the  symphony  orchestra  member¬ 
ship  comprises  strings.  Here  in  our 
city  the  symphony  is  the  future  goal 
for  grade  and  high  school  string  play¬ 
ers  ..  .  the  opportunity  to  use  their 
instruments  after  graduation  in  an 
amateur  performing  group  having 
civic  importance.  Here  is  the  stimulus 
for^children  to  begin  string  instru¬ 
ments,  and  to  maintain  and  improve 
their  playing.  How  many  cases  can 
be  cited  in  communities  where  adults 
have  lost  interest  in  their  instruments 
after  graduation  from  high  school  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  an  adult  musical 
organization  which  would  afford  them 


the  opportunity  for  continued  play¬ 
ing.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
orchestral  string  instruments  becauM 
while  many  towns,  large  and  small, 
have  adult  bands,  very  few  hav* 
orchestras. 

Let  us  think  back  now  to  the 
intermediate  grades  and  the  real  prob 
lem  confronting  us  .  .  .  that  of  orgaa- 
izing  a  string  program  and  maintain¬ 
ing  it  through  high  school.  I  shouM 
like  again  to  cite  the  progress  made 
in  this  respect  in  the  city  of  Casper. 
Music  teachers  throughout  the  entire 
country,  as  well  as  mjrself,  recognize 
the  fact  that  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  band  development,  and  al¬ 
most  totally  so  in  the  smaller  school 
systems.  That  this  limitation  of  em¬ 
phasis  is  narrowing  and  disadvan¬ 
tageous  cannot  be  disputed  by  any 
broad-minded  and  conscientious  musle 
educator,  but  nevertheless,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  present.  I  believe  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  solution  to  the 
problem  lies  with  the  music  educator 
and  his  approach.  In  the  Casper  school 
system,  the  ORCHESTRAL  approach 
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is  used  instead  of  the  more  common 
band  approach.  Young  people  who  be- 
Kin  instruments  are  told  that  they 
are  soon  to  he  playing  in  an  orchestra, 
in  which  strings  are  most  important. 
They  are  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
over  half  of  the  orchestra  is  composed 
of  strings.  They  are  led  in  their  think¬ 
ing  to  become  string  conscious.  We 
have  ail  heard  music  educators  say 
that  a  band  is  so  much  more  “flashy” 
and  therefore  appeals  more  to  the 
students.  I  believe  that  such  an  idea 
is  a  resulting  notion  rather  than  a 
maxim  of  approach.  It  is  my  Arm 
opinion  that  the  objective  which  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  study  instruments  is  mem¬ 
bership  and  performance  in  a  musical 
organization,  he  it  band  or  orchestra. 
If  we  then,  as  music  directors,  having 
some  influence  with  beginning  stu¬ 
dents,  lead  the  children  toward  orches¬ 
tral  and  string  activity,  and  supply 
the  opportunities  for  school  and  com¬ 
munity  performance,  the  children 
should  be  Just  as  satisfied  with  string 
endeavor.  Here  in  Casper,  a  grade 
school  orchestra  has  been  started 
within  the  last  four  years,  the  group 
has  been  maintained,  and  has  grown 
to  a  membership  of  100.  The  children 
are  interested  and  they  clamor  to 
join  the  organization. 


Determined  students  meet  regularly  to  build  a  String  program  that  will  meet  the 
challenge  of  any  symphonic  work.  The  Percussionists  realize  their  contribution  is 
important  and  study  as  intently  as  do  other  instrumentalists. 


Written  especially  for  The  School  Musician 

By  fiuAMjU  SchwejdcL 

Director  of  Music,  Casper  Jr.  College 
Casper,  Wyoming 


Woodwinds  and  Brasses  are  eager  to  do  their  part  In  the  building  of  the  Casper 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Embouchures  are  checked  and  double  checked  to  insure  true¬ 
ness  of  tone. 


The  Junior  high  school  orchestra  is 
the  next  organization  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  look  forward  to,  and  then  Anally 
the  senior  high  school  orchestra.  At 
this  point,  reference  to  my  first  para¬ 
graph  should  make  obvious  the  value 
of  the  community  symphony  as  a  post¬ 
graduation  goal  for  the  young  instru¬ 
mentalists,  as  well  as  a  stimulus  for 
better  and  constantly  improved  work 
throughout  their  school  careers.  Gen¬ 
eral  education  theory  bears  this  out 
.  .  .  that  all  education  should  be  used 
in  and  for  the  good  of  the  community 
after  graduation. 

Too  often  the  music  director  says, 
“But  how  can  I  start  a  string  pro¬ 
gram.  We  don’t  have  any  instruments 
to  start  with.”  Many  times  this  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  solved  with  some  effective 
advertising.  A  few  hours  of  the  di¬ 
rector’s  time  devoted  to  a  survey  of 
the  town  will  sometimes  locate  in¬ 
struments  that  are  not  being  used  and 
might  become  available  for  use  by  the 
school  children.  Enlisting  the  help  of 
the  PTA  may  aid  the  director  in  this 
project.  Slight  repairs  to  these  in¬ 
struments  in  many  cases  would  put 
them  in  general  playing  condition  at 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  buying 
even  two  or  three  new  or  used  in¬ 
struments  for  the  school. 

The  important  thing  for  the  direc- 
(Twrn  to  page  35) 
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The  Band  Stand 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  The 

College  Band  Directors  National  Association 

By  Arthur  L.  Williams 


Gather  around  the  Band  Stand. 
folks,  and  you  will  hear  about  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  an  organization  which  may, 
directly  or  indirectly,  affect  the  lives 
of  all  school  bandsmen.  Known  as 
the  COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS’ 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  this 
group  numbered  about  150  active 
members  last  school  year,  represent¬ 
ing  colleges  and  universities  from 
coast  to  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Canada.  Organized  in  December 
of  1941,  its  activities  were  temporarily 
curtailed  by  World  War  II.  However, 
the  sixth  annual  conference  was  held 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  last  December 
18  and  19th,  and  if  the  bound  Volume 
of  Proceedings  of  this  last  meeting  is 
indicative  of  the  worthwhileness  and 
timeliness  of  its  effort,  all  of  you  may 
expect  some  major  contributions  to 
music  and  music  education  from  this 
group  of  live-wire  college  band  direc¬ 
tors — alphabetically  known  as  the 
CBDNA! 

But  you  will  be  more  interested  in 
what  is  ahead — the  coming  events  and 
the  personalities  behind  these  events. 
So  let  us  introduce  our  national  offi¬ 
cers.  L.  BRUCE  JONES,  Director  of 
Bands  at  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  is  President. 
CLARENCE  E.  SAWMILL,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  is  Director  of  the  University  of 
Southern  Calfornia’s  "TROJAN”  Bands 


of  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  is  JOSEPH  A.  GREM- 
ELSPACHER,  who  conducts  the  bands 
at  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  That  famous 
American  bandmaster,  AUSTIN  A. 


Dr.  Autfin  A.  Harding 
Honorary  Ufa  Pratidanf 

HARDING,  Emeritus  Director  of 
Bands  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois,  is  Honorary  Life 
President. 

Since  the  CBDNA  is  an  Associate 


Member  of  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference,  It  follows  the  same 
organization  into  six  Divisions  — 
smaller  groupings  of  states — as  used 
by  the  MENC.  Here  are  the  names  of 
the  Division  Chairmen,  together  with 
such  information  concerning  coming 
events  as  were  available  at  deadlin^ 
time. 

Coliferaki'Wastera  Divislaa  CbairaMia 

Felix  E.  McKernan,  Director  of 
Bands,  Arizona  State  College,  Tempe. 
Arizona,  Division  meeting  will  be  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  conjunction  with 
California-Western  Music  Educators 
Conference.  Exact  date  not  set. 

Eostora  Divisioa  Cholraiija 
Andrew  McMullen,  Director  of 
Bands,  University  of  Connecticnt. 
Storrs,  Connecticut. 

NorSh  Ceatrol  Divisioa  Chairaioa 
Manley  R.  Whitcomb,  Director  of 
Bands,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Chairman  Manley 
announces  his  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Ohio  State  University  on  Decemjwr 
14  and  15. 

Nortiiwott  Divistoa  Ckoiraiaa  * 

Wolfer  C.  Welke,  Director  of  Bands. 
University  of  Washington.  Seattle. 
Washington. 

Soatbora  Divisioa  Cboiraiaa 
Harold  L.  Bachman,  Director  of 
Bands,  University  of  Florida,  Gaineo 
ville,  Florida. 

(Ti«r>i  to  page  39) 
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These  children  ere  enjoying  every  minute  of  their  music  lesson  as  they  dance,  clap,  finger,  play,  and  sing.  Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Berry  of 
the  Willard  School  of  Miuoula,  Montana,  gives  his  pupils  four  one  half  hour  periods  a  weak  of  this  wonderful  new  technique  called 

Keyboard  Experience  by  MENC. 


’Keyboard  Experience"  Marches  On  With 


ning  of  study,  upon  those  elements  of 
music  which  are  basic  and  essential  at 
every  level  of  skill.  When  the  begin 
ning  keyboard  class  concerns  itself 
with  harmonic  rhythm,  phrase-wiw 
reading  and  the  aural  approach,  it  h 
devoting  its  attention  to  those  con¬ 
siderations  which  even  the  most  mn- 
ture  of  artists  must  constantly  keep 
to  the  forefront  of  his  attention.  Tbe 
child  who  has  been  made  acuttb 
aware,  from  his  beginning  lessons,  of 
the  power  of  a  dominant  to  tonic  pro 
gression,  of  the  wonderful  adventiR 
of  a  rising  and  falling  melodic  Use. 
cannot  fail  to  be  benefltted  aurally  ssf 
aesthetically  throughout  his  entire 
musical  life.  The  child  respondiW 
physically  to  a  rhythm,  no  matter  ho* 
simply,  is  working  on  the  same  U» 
as  the  great  choreographer  who  de¬ 
vises  the  movements  of  a  cast  of  flfb 
What  is  more  important,  perhaps,  I* 
that  he  is  responding  to  the  great  s'- 
of  music  not  in  artistic  isolation,  !>’' 
within  a  dynamic  group  which  is 
covering  common  values  in  its 
deavors. 


Thk  Nobthwebt  Division  Or  The 
Music  Educators  National  CkiNFER- 
ENCE  convening  in  Missoula,  Montana, 
in  late  March  was  rich  in  its  yield 
of  ideas,  innovation  and  inspiration 
in  many  areas  for  more  than  2,000 
educators  and  students  who  had  as¬ 
sembled  from  all  over  the  Northwest. 
Among  the  many  stimulating  demon¬ 
strations  which  greeted  the  eye  and 
ear  of  the  visitor  was  that  given  by 
Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Barry  and  fifteen 
third-grade  children  of  the  Willard 
School  of  Missoula. 

Mr.  Barry  and  the  children  gave  a 
truly  remarkable  picture  of  what  Basic 
Music  Instruction  through  “Keyboard 
Experience"  can  accomplish  in  the 
whole  musical  development  of  the 
child.  In  their  four  half-hour  periods 
at  school  each  week  with  Mr.  Barry 
two  goups  of  thirty  children  each  are 
devoting  ear,  eye,  hand  and  heart  to 
music-making  through  the  medium  of 
the  keyboard  and  delighting  in  the 
experience.  The  bright  and  eager 
faces  of  these  Missoula  youngsters  as 
they  take  their  places  at  the  pianos 


are  living  proof  that  something  is 
happening  in  their  lives — something 
that  only  music  can  bring.  Are  these 
little  people  being  trained  as  pianists? 
Not  necessarily,  for  that  is  certainly 
not  the  prime  objective  of  the  classes. 
Rather,  the  aim  is  to  lead  the  chil¬ 
dren  into  musical  awareness — to  famil¬ 
iarize  them  with  the  basic  musical 
elements  of  melody,  harmony  and 
rhythm  while  guiding  them  from  mu¬ 
sical  experience  to  the  abstractions  of 
notation.  The  keyboard  is  ideally 
suited  to  this  goal,  for  it  embraces  all 
three  elements  continuously  as  does 
no  other  instrument. 

The  Basic  Keyboard  Class  lends 
solid  support  to  the  general  music 
program  through  a  rich  presentation 
of  singing,  rhythmic  activity,  music 
reading,  melody  harmonization,  im¬ 
provisation,  general  keyboard  facility 
and  a  piano  repertory.  “Musical 
growth,  like  all  mental  growth,  is  a 
process  in  which  essential  meanings 
are  clarified,  deepened  and  broad¬ 
ened.”*  Growth,  therefore,  is  fostered 
through  an  emphasis,  from  the  begin- 


*Educa 
Jsines  L. 


While  the  Basic  Keyboard  Class  does 
discover  those  children  who  have  tal¬ 
ent  for  the  piano,  it  does  not  strive 
for  highly  -  developed  manipulative 
■kill.  Rather,  it  is  built  around  a 
largo  variety  of  musical  experiences 
designed  to  develop  the  musicality  of 
the  child,  to  help  the  child  along  the 
road  to  becoming  a,  truly  ‘musical’ 
person.  Becoming  a  musical  person 
means  much  more  than  the  practice  of 
a  skill  in  relative  isolation.  It  means, 
rather,  that  one  makes  music  a  part 
of  his  daily  living.  The  musical  per¬ 
son  becomes  a  broader  and  larger  per¬ 
son  through  his  comprehension  of  the 
message  only  music  can  bring,  an¬ 
other  vast  field  of  man’s  common  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  opening  up  to  him 
through  that  understanding. 

Specifically,  then,  how  does  the 
Basic  Keyboard  Class  operate  in  the 
development  of  the  musical  person? 
How  dees  it  sow  the  seed  and  nur¬ 
ture  the  first  green  growth  of  musical 
awareness?  First  of  all,  the  well-con¬ 
ducted  class  always  proceeds  in  the 
firm  belief  that  music  is  fun,  utilizing 
pleasurable  childhood  experiences 
such  as  singing,  running  and  skipping 
as  starting  points.  Secondly,  the  Basic 
Keyboard  Class  uses  those  procedures 
which  have  been  found  to  be  most 
effective. through  practical  application 
of  recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
educational  psychology.  Perhaps  the 
richness  of  the  experience  may  best 
be  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  a  first 
lesson,  for  it  is  here  that  many  seeds 
are  sown.  Simple  enough  material  is 
chosen  so  that  the  children  will  leave 
the  classroom  with  a  pleasant  sensa¬ 
tion  of  success  and  real  accomplish¬ 
ment.  (The  importance  of  this  is  quite 
cbvious  if  one  takes  a  moment  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  usual  high  mortality 
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rate  involved  in  music  lessons.)  Since 
the  material  is  presented  by  rote  at 
this  first  lesson  the  concept  of  music 
being  sung  is  immediately  brought 
home  to  the  pupil.  In  making  ‘sound 
pictures’  in  the  air  while  singing  the 
melody  the  youngster  is  immediately 
perceiving  the  rise  and  fali  of  the 
melodic  line,  an  indispensabie  aid  to 
future  sight-reading.  In  his  walking, 
running,  skipping,  clapping  and  jump¬ 
ing  to  the  rhythm  he  is  bringing  old 
experience  to  new  endeavor — he  is 
physically  responding  to  the  rhythm 
rather  than  enmeshing  himself  in 
mathematical  calculation.  The  good 
first  lesson  includes  experience  in  a 
variety  of  keys,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  requires  that  the  student 
apply  his  ear  at  the  outset.  When  he 
finds  a  tonic  chord  and  uses  it  to 
accompany  his  classmates  in  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  simple  round  he  is  experienc¬ 
ing  his  first  thrill  as  an  accompanist. 
The  successful  first  lesson  will  give 
the  child  sufficient  knowledge  not  only 
to  go  home  and  experiment  pleasur¬ 
ably,  but  to  use  his  new-found  knowl¬ 
edge  functionally  in  his  home-life  and 
with  his  friends.  Since  the  Basic  Key¬ 
board  Class  is  not  intended  to  sup¬ 
plant  private  instruction  many  of  the 
children  will  of  course  go  on  to  pri¬ 
vate  piano  teachers  in  the  community 
when  they  have  moved  out  of  the 
grades  in  which  the  Basic  Keyboard 
instruction  is  given.  Private  teachers 
in  communities  all  over  the  country 
have  reported  marked  increases  in 
piano  pupils  where  the  Basic  Piano 
Class  has  been  introduced  into  the 
schools. 


J.  George  Hummel 


What  of  the  children  who  do  not 
go  on  with  their  piano  study  beyond 
the  public-school  classes?  In  Missoula 
the  elementary  band  and  orchestra 
program  is  started  in  the  fourth  grade. 
In  other  cases  this  program  is  not 
introduced  until  the  fifth  grade.  The 
Basic  Keyboard  Class  offers  the  Music 
Supervisor  and  Band,  Orchestra  and 
Choral  Conductor  an  excellent  means, 
within  easy  economic  reach,  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  third  and  fourth  grader  to 
step  into  the  instrumental  program 
when  the  time  comes,  for  the  little 
graduate  of  that  class  has  had  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  making  music  with 
a  group.  Furthermore,  the  child  with 
Basic  Keyboard  experience  brings 
more  than  socia.  and  musical  values 
to  his  first  rehearsal  wifh  the  band, 
orchestra  or  chorus,  for  he  has  been 
exposed  to  much  musical  subject  mat¬ 
ter  on  his  way.  Music  as  line,  curve 
and  phrase,  music  as  repetition  and 
sequence  has  been  underlying  his 
sight-reading  experience  from  early 
lessons.  Add  to  this  his  understand¬ 
ing  and  knowledge  of  notation,  key 
and  meter-signatures,  note-values  and 
rhythms,  and  lo! — the  dream-child  of 
the  band,  orchestra  and  choral  direc¬ 
tor.  The  problems  of  these  directors 
at  the  elementary  level  are  by  now 
well-known.  Generally  the  most  trou¬ 
blesome  seem  to  be  problems  of  read¬ 
ing  and  rhythmic  interpretation.  In 
the  basic  Keyboard  Class,  then,  the 
(Turn  to  page  50) 
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Growth 


Noetic*  ksyboards  ars  usad  by  ttudanh  at  thair  datkt  whila  thair  claismatas  ara 
playing  tha  music  on  thraa  ragular  pianos.  Othar  studants  point  out  tha  music  on 
tka  blackboard  as  all  mova  forward  in  music  education  through  Keyboard  Exparianca. 
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Though  oach  mombor  of  this  wonderful  Symphonic  Concorf  Band  of  tho  Univortify  of  Minnatofa  it  a  soloist  in  his  own  right,  together 
they  bland  as  one  instrument  that  is  played  on  the  baton  keyboard  of  its  talented  conductor,  Gerald  PrescoH.  (Picture  by  Photographic 

Laboratory,  University  of  Minnesota.) 


The  University  of  Minnesota's  Famous 


"GOPHER  BAND 


Tiik  U.mvkksii'y  Ok  Mix.nkkota  Fcot- 
Imil  .March ing  Band  is  known  to  every 
football  fan  in  the  Mid-West,  but  not 
ail  of  these  fans  are  aware  of  the 
complex  musical  organization  which 
constitutes  the  real  “University  Band." 
A  college  usually  owes  some  of  its 
public  attention  to  the  marching  band. 
Although  this  recognition  is  welcome 
and  probably  deserved,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  larger  band 
pregram,  of  which  the  marching  band 
is  a  part  and  from  which  the  spec¬ 
tacular  must  eminate. 


Orgoaization  Within  the  University 

The  University  of  Minnesota  Band 
is  typical  of  most  college  bands  in 
being  a  playing  organization  which 
divides  itself  into  several  performing 
units.  At  Minnesota  there  are  live 
such  units:  The  eighty-piece  Concert 
Band;  the  sixty-piece  Varsity  Band, 
which  is  the  second  concert  band; 
the  Football  Marching  Band;  the 
Girls’  Auxiliary  Band;  and  the  ROTC 
Band. 


Gsrald  R.  Pratcotf 
Diraefor  of  Bands 


At  the  head  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Bands  is  Professor  GeraM 
R.  Prescott,  for  twenty  years  Band¬ 
master  at  the  University  of  Miniw- 
sota.  Prescott  and  the  band  office  mc 
retary  are  the  only  full  time  stal 
members,  the  remaining  duties  belni 
divided  among  two  graduate  assistanh 
and  part  time  student  help. 

The  band  is  a  division  of  the  De 
partment  of  Music,  which  is  in  tun 
a  part  of  the  College  of  Science,  Lit*- 
ature,  and  the  Arts.  Because  tkr 
University  feels  that  the  band  is  i 
service  organization  peculiarly  able  to 
serve  the  University  and  to  represait 
it  to  the  community,  the  Presidato 
of  the  University  appoints  a  Bead 
Faculty  Committee  to  work  with  Pi» 
fessor  Prescott  and  the  Chairman  af 
the  Music  Department  in  reviewlK 
policies  and  plans  for  the  band.  TUi 
committee  of  ten  has  representativai 
from  the  President’s  office,  Univeraltf 
Relations,  Alumni  Relations,  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Services,  the  Athletic  Depart 
ment,  three  college  deans,  and  men 
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from  the  Department  of  Music. 
iJhe  Itand  Faculty  Committee  is  more 
than  an  advisory  group;  it  takes  an 
active  part  in  major  decisions,  from 
hand  appearance  policies  to  choosing 
aew  uniforms. 


[  The  load  Exitta  for  the  Stedeat 

I  “A  university  band  director,"  says 
fPresc'ott,  "must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
tband  has  three  obligations — to  the 
•Indent,  to  the  institution,  and  to 
.■n8i( Juggling  these  three  objec¬ 
tives  so  that  one  is  not  sacrificed  to 
the  other  requires  constant  thought 
and  planning. 

When  one  obligation  must  take  pre¬ 
cedent,  the  Band  Faculty  Committee 
and  Prescott  feel  that  the  student’s 
welfare  should  be  given  prime  con¬ 
sideration.  For  most  band  members 
music  is  an  avocation.  He  elects  the 
playing  of  good  music  for  his  leisure 
time,  but  if  the  band  demands  too 
much  he  may  be  forced  to  withdraw. 
The  five  bands  make  a  total  of  about 
seventy  public  appearances  per  year 
which  will  be  curtailed  somewhat  in 
the  future.  Band  members  must  have 
some  time  left  over  for  their  ether 
i  college  activities. 

I  In  line  with  the  band’s  policy,  most 
experienced  students  interested  in 
I  playing  are  admitted  to  the  band.  The 
I  upiring  member  is  auditioned,  and 
if  he  has  had  some  successful  high 
school  experience  and  is  enthusiastic 
i  about  playing  probably  will  be  given 
'  a  chance  to  play  with  one  of  the 
i  bands. 

j|  The  band  is  more  than  an  exciting 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunity 
:  for  some  of  the  members.  Bandsmen 
may  register  for  academic  credit,  not 
to  exceed  six  quarters  (six  credit 
hours)  of  work.  Grades  are  based  on 
attendance,  improvement  in  perform¬ 
ance,  and  all-around  service.  Some 
music  students  preparing  to  teach 
also  seek  an  opportunity  to  practice 
their  secondary  instruments  in  the 
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Varsity  Band.  Minnesota  does  not 
offer  tuition  rebates  or  scholarships 
to  band  members. 

latra-Boud  Orqanixation 

Joining  the  band  means  that  the 
student  accepts  the  entire  band  pro¬ 
gram.  Experience  has  shown  that 
only  the  strong  student — the  one  who 
does  good  school  work  and  who  is 
sincerely  interested  in  music  —  sur¬ 
vives. 

Accepting  the  entire  band  program 
means  to  many  students  that  whether 
they  like  it  or  not  they  will  appear 
at  all  football  games  and  parades. 
Prescott  says,  “We  have  obligations 
to  the  military  department,  to  the 
athletic  department,  and  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  campus  life,  which  must  be 
fulfilled  .  .  .  the  band  program  for 
the  year  is  outlined  with  these  obli¬ 
gations  in  mind,  and  each  member 
understands  his  or  her  role  in  the 
program.” 

All  male  members  of  the  Concert 
and  Varsity  Bands  are  automatically 
members  of  tbe  Football  Marching 
Band,  which  means  fall  season  periods 
of  drill  and  practice,  with  one  out- 
of-town  trip  each  season.  Students 
especially  interested  in  football  work 
are  urged  to  join  the  “Half-Time 
Club,”  a  student  organization  which 
helps  the  Director  plan  formations 
and  maneuvers. 

Playing  for  ROTC  demonstrations 
is  a  band  obligation  which  requires 
special  planning.  Last  year  the  Band 
Faculty  Committee  and  the  Director 
experimented  with  making  the  ROTC 
Band  an  all  male  freshman  band. 


The  ROTC  Band  uniforms  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  military  department. 
This  Band  relieves  the  Football  March¬ 
ing  Band  at  some  of  the  pre-game  pep 
rallies,  and  altogether  proved  to  be 
a  happy  solution  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  University  and  was  a  fair  expec 
tation  for  all  newcomers. 

A  recently  organized  Band,  the  Girls’ 
.Auxiliary  Band,  also  takes  some  of  the 
burden  from  the  Football  Marching 
Band  by  performing  at  selected  pep 
fests  and  appearing  in  some  football 
game  formations.  During  the  last  war 
coeds  were  a  part  of  the  regular  march¬ 
ing  band,  but  in  1947  the  all-male  foot 
ball  band  was  restored.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Girls’  Auxiliary  Band  will 
develop  into  a  large  and  active  organ¬ 
ization  serving  as  an  independent  unit 
along  with  the  football  band. 

Social  Organization 

One  might  think  that  a  system  of 
five  bands,  totaling  150  members, 
would  result  in  an  impersonal  organ¬ 
ization  in  which  the  average  band 
member  finds  himself  a  little  lost. 
It  is  especially  important  on  a  large 
campus  that  a  real  attempt  is  made 
to  provide  social  activities  within  the 
band.  All  members  of  the  band  are 
automatically  members  of  the  Social 
Organization,  which  arranges  such 
traditional  events  as  the  winter  for¬ 
mal,  the  spring  picnic,  and  the 
“Award  Bandquet."  At  the  Bandquet 
special  keys  and  other  symbols  of 
merit  are  awarded  for  service  or  out¬ 
standing  contributions. 

The  physical  setting  of  the  band 
(Turn  to  page  44) 
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With  standard  baarart  salting  a  rapid  spactacular  paca,  this  milifant  unit  of  parfaction  draws  long  and  thundarous  applausa  from 
thousands  of  appraciativa  fans  who  witnass  tha  intricata,  clavar  fiald  shows  that  ara  prasantad  at  all  homa  football  games.  (Picture 

by  Photographic  Laboratory,  University  of  Minnesota.) 
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Hear  Y e-Parents  and  Students 

Practice 

Makes 

PERFECT 


“PRAcrirE  Makes  Perfect”  is  an 
old  saying.  But  what  makes  practice? 

I  had  been  telling  pupiis  in  private 
and  class  lessons  and  larger  rehearsal 
groups  to  work  on  this  or  practice 
that.  At  the  next  meeting  the  passage 
in  question  frequently  showed  little 
or  no  improvement.  One  day  after  a 
conversation  with  a  mother  who  super¬ 
vised  her  child’s  practice,  I  realized 
that  1  was  doing  only  half  a  Job  of 
teaching  music  to  the  children  whose 
parents  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
help  their  children  practice.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  lack  of  improvement  be¬ 
tween  lessons  was  apparent:  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  not  “sold”  on  practicing 
nor  had  they  been  taugtit  how  to  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  problem  is  easily  divided  under 
two  headings,  (1)  getting  the  student 
to  practice,  and  (2)  teaching  him  how 
to  practice.  A  child  will  find  the  time 
and  place  to  do  whatever  he  wants 
to  do  bad  enough.  If  three  grade 
school  boys  want  to  have  a  clubhouse, 
they’ll  make  one  in  an  attic  or  base¬ 
ment  or  over  a  garage  or  in  a  vacant 
lot  or  build  a  tree  house,  but  they 
WILL  have  a  clubhouse.  If  a  music 
teacher  can  arouse  and  direct  this  de¬ 
termination  toward  musical  pro¬ 
ficiency,  the  progress  of  the  student 
will  be  phenomenal.  Every  situation 
is  different.  The  alert  teacher  will 
take  into  consideration  the  age  and 
ability  of  the  pupil,  the  difficulty  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  student’s  stage 
of  advancement  with  the  instrument 
before  selecting  a  means  of  motiva¬ 
tion  to  make  him  want  to  practice. 

Music  teachers  know  that  the  most 
successful  ways  to  encourage  practice 
are  (1)  competition  (contests,  try¬ 
outs,  chalienges),  (2)  awards  (gold 
stars  for  younger  children,  letters  and 
pins  for  others),  (3)  opportunity  for 
public  performance  (solo  with  band 
or  orchestra,  appearance  at  assembly, 
home  room  program,  PTA  meeting. 


civic  dinner),  (4)  keeping  a  record 
of  practice  time  on  form  signed  by 
parents  with  totals  posted  on  chart, 
(5)  convincing  the  student  that  only 
by  thoughtful  practice  can  he  im¬ 
prove  his  playing. 

A  sixth  method  would  be  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  college  president 
who  remarked  that,  “The  strongest 
influence  on  any  student  is  that  of 
another  student.”  Children  of  all  ages 
are  very  conscious  of  what  their 
friends  think  of  them.  They  want  to 
do  whatever  has  become  proper  and 


Howard  Kllbort 


acceptable  In  their  group.  Conform¬ 
ing  to  this  influence  may  mean  that 
all  the  boys  roll  their  trouser  legs 
up  a  few  inches  or  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  always  be  referred  to  as  “old 
marblehead,”  or  it  becomes  THE 
thing  to  belong  to  the  Wig  and  Cue 
Dramatic  Club.  There  are  schools 
(especially  in  smaller  towns)  where 
this  influence  includes  a  strong  loyalty 
to  the  band  or  orchestra.  The  social 
leaders  in  the  band  are  also  those 
who  pride  themselves  in  never  being 
caught  unprepared  at  a  rehearsal. 


Creating  this  kind  of  a  situation  i> 
a  matter  of  building  a  fine  organia- 
tion  with  high  morale — making  each 
member  feel  that  he  is  part  of  a  win¬ 
ning  team.  Practicing  requires  littk 
other  motivation  under  these  dream- 
stances. 

The  teacher  can  seldom  know  i 
child  better  than  his  parents.  Enliat- 
ing  their  help  to  encourage  home  prac¬ 
ticing  is  bound  to  help.  If  the  child 
is  a  member  of  a  large  family,  or  IItm 
in  a  small  house,  or  has  parents  who 
work  at  night  and  must  sleep  when 
the  child  is  home,  a  talk  with  them 
is  the  only  way  these  problems  can 
be  met.  In  Elkhart  we  have  found  that 
a  form  letter  on  the  subject  is  use 
ful.  At  a  fall  meeting  of  all  begin¬ 
ners’  parents  we  explain  some  of  the 
details  and  problems  of  instrumental 
music;  practicing  is  one  of  them. 

Whatever  means  is  employed  to  en¬ 
courage  practice,  the  use  of  parental 
force  should  be  discouraged.  Of  conne 
the  parent  is  the  final  authority  oa 
what  his  child  should  or  should  not 
do.  But  to  cram  music  down  the 
child’s  throat  is  to  forever  make  him 
dislike  it.  One  frequently  hears  an 
adult  remark,  “If  my  mother  had  onl) 
made  me  practice  when  I  was  llttk. 
how  much  more  I  would  enjoy  mosic 
now.”  It  is  doubtful  that  compulsory 
practice  ever  fostered  a  love  for  mask 
If  music  isn’t  fun,  a  child  is  better 
off  spending  practice  time  in  some 
other  activity  which  he  enjoys  and  at 
which  he  is  more  likely  to  succeed. 

Assuming  that  we  have  convince! 
the  student  that  he  should  praetke 
how  should  he  begin?  First,  he  shoa» 
try  to  find  a  place  where  he  can  k 
alone  without  competition  from  U' 
radio  or  little  sister.  Second,  he  shoal! 
try  to  practice  the  same  time  every 
day.  If  his  daily  routine  includes  > 
practice  session  Just  before  su|)per  o’ 
Just  before  going  to  bed,  he  will  k 
more  likely  to  practice  regularly 
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A  ^  onderful  Junior  High  School  Band 
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One  can  see  at  a  glance  by  studying  this  picture  carefully  why  this  wonderfully  trained  end  disciplined  bend  is  one  of  the  finest 
Junior  high  school  bends  in  the  country.  Howard  Kilbert,  author  of  the  ettechod  article,  is  the  conductor  of  this  Central  Junior  High 

School  Bend  from  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


if  the  practicing  is  done  only  when 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  Third,  he 
ought  to  have  a  music  stand.  If  he  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  one,  perhaps  he  or 
his  father  can  make  one  that  will  rest 
on  the  seat  of  a  chair. 

Now  for  the  actual  practice.*  The 
two  cardinal  principles  of  teaching 
the  pupil  to  practice  are  (1)  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  when  he  practices  he 
is  really  improving  his  playing  (not 
just  pleasing  teacher  and  parent)  and, 
(2)  to  teach  him  to  isolate  difficult 
passages,  analyze  the  difficulty,  and. 
devise  his  own  practice  patterns  to 
overcome  the  difficulty.  Both  of  these 
objectives  can  be  realized  if  the  teach¬ 
er  will  take  the  time  to  demonstrate 
“how  to  practice”  at  the  lesson  or 
;  rehearsal.  It  is  not  enough  to  urge  the 
I  student  to  “work  on”  a  certain  spot 

I  in  the  music.  He  doesn’t  know  how  to 
do  that.  The  average  student,  IF  he 
-  practices  that  spot  at  home,  will 
^  limply  stumble  through  it  several 
times  without  making  much  improve¬ 
ment.  A  demonstration  by  the  teacher 
to  the  answer. 

Let  us  take  an  example  from  the 
Irst  solo  in  a  popular  elementary 
clarinet  method. 

To  slur  these  notes  is  not  easy  for 
!  the  beginning  clarinetist.  If  left  to 
“work  on”  the  spot  alone,  he  would 
probably  miss  the  third  finger  hole 
several  times,  be  discouraged,  and 
play  something  else.  The  problem  is 
b>  put  down  four  fingers  at  once. 
The  teacher  knows  that  the  best  way 


to  practice  this  is  to  start  with  the 
first  note  and  add  one  finger  at  a 
time  until  all  four  are  working  cor¬ 
rectly. 


After  the  slur  is  well  under  the 
student’s  fingers,  a  second  practice 
pattern  should  be  used  to  polish  the 
excerpt. 

I  ■i.i 

The  instructor  will  be  tempted  to 
do  no  more  than  show  the  student 
how  to  practice  this  skip.  He  will  be 
doing  a  more  thorough  Job  if  he  has 
the  student  actually  practice  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  right  then.  If  ten  minutes  of 
the  lesson  are  spent  on  this  problem, 
the  student  will  (1)  be  able  to  play 
the  passage  as  written,  (2)  understand 
how  to  practice  a  similar  passage  in 
the  future,  and  (3)  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  that  thoughtful  practice  will 
really  make  his  instrument  easier  and 
more  fun  to  play. 

The  student  will  need  instruction 
and  training  in  how  to  practice  as 
long  as  he  studies  his  instrument.  As 
new  problems  arise,  new  ways  of  solv¬ 
ing  them  through  practice  patterns 
must  be  suggested  and  demonstrated 
by  the  teacher.  The  troublesome  places 
in  the  music  should  be  singled  out 


one  at  a  time.  In  each  one  of  these 
spots  there  may  be  several  difficulties. 
Each  should  be  dealt  with  separately 
before  combining  them  as  the  com¬ 
poser  intended.  It  will  usually  be  best 
to  first  solve  the  rhythmic  problem, 
then  the  fingering  problem,  then  the 
phrasing  and  articulation  problem. 
Every  music  instructor  wilt  have  his 
own  way  of  helping  the  student  solve 
these  problems.  Here  are  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Rhythm  problems  are  more  easily 
solved  by  first  marking  the  beats  in 
the  measure  and  then  playing  the  pas¬ 
sage  slowly. 

''i  r*  "1 

7  7  I  t  I  I  /  /  7 

If  syncopation  is  the  problem, 

tongue  the  tied  notes  until  the  rhythm 
is  easier. 


If  speed  Is  the  problem,  slow  prac¬ 
tice  is  again  the  answer.  Young  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  more  likely  to  understand 
the  need  for  this  slow  practice  if  it 
is  explained  in  the  light  of  the  train¬ 
ing  a  track  athlete  follows.  Most  of 
{Turn  to  page  45) 
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{Jethod.s  of  warming-up  are  numerous 
«na  need  no  special  mention  here.  Most 
liners  will  agree  that  long  tones  and 
*‘^**^*  and  intervals  are  best  for 
“VKinninK  a  practice  session. 


Director  of  Junior  High  School  Music 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Your  Best  Friend 
WILL  Help  YOU 

By  (x^UUam  "SaJut 


Fim»  Tiik  Mi  Kif  Mkki  iiaxt  ix  Yoi  k 
CoMMi'NiTV  who  displays  the  green 
and  silver  member  seal  of  the  National 
Asuociation  of  Music  Merchants  and 
you  will  have  found  service,  integrity, 
the  finest  in  musical  merchandise  and 
above  all — a  friend. 

One  of  the  country’s  better  clothing 
manufacturers  long  ago  established 
his  label  in  the  public's  mind  by 
coining  the  slogan,  “A  Small  Thing 
To  Look  For — A  Big  One  to  Find.” 
While  NAMM  cannot  adopt  this 
phrase,  it  has  encouraged  its  members 
to  represent  to  the  fullest  intent  that 
which  the  slogan  infers. 

The  NAMM  encourages  its  members 
to  be  more  than  retailers  of  musical 
merchandise  in  their  community.  It 
is  far  more  important  to  be  a  "part” 
of  that  community,  and  carry  a  full 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  its  cul¬ 
tural  and  economic  development.  Such 
alterness  to  civic  responsibility  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Association 
members  will  be  found  in  key  posi¬ 
tions  in  local  music  groups,  service 
clubs,  symphony  societies  and  many 
other  activities.  He  is  helping  build 
the  town  in  w’hich  he  has  chosen  to 
live.  His  integrity  and  reputation  is 
your  best  protection. 

The  merchant  who  prominently  dis¬ 
plays  the  NAMM  seal  stands  behind  a 
('ode  of  Ethics,  to  which  he  subscribes 
as  your  friend.  And,  as  your  friend 
he  promises: 

To  deal  only  in  genuine  merchandise 
quality; 

To  give  honest  counsel  on  subjects  of 
musical  merchandise; 

To  refrain  from  unjust  criticism  and 
unfair  competition; 

To  adhere,  faithfully,  to  all  under¬ 
takings  and  warranties; 

To  cooperate  towards  the  aim  of  a 
closer  alliance  among  all  devoted  to 
music  in  all  its  branches. 

This  merchant  is  indeed  your  friend, 
for  in  your  relationship  with  him 
you  receive  far  more  than  the  value 
of  the  merchandise.  He  has  a  basic 
interest  in  you  because  he  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  music,  and  extending  its  bene¬ 
fits  to  a  continually  expanding  public. 


You,  as  the  Music  Director,  are  one 
of  the  most  important  Ambassadors 
in  this  respect,  because  you  stand  at 
the  crossroads  where  music  instruc¬ 
tion  begins,  if  at  all. 

That,  “The  poorest  child  is  rich 
with  musical  training,”  is  the  thesis 
which  pervades  the  far  flung  network 
of  retailers  who  are  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Music  Mer- 


This  is  fh*  famous  Grean  and  Silver 
emblem  that  is  displayed  by  the  more 
than  900  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Music  Merchants  who 
have  pledged  their  service  to  school 
music  directors  and  teachers  in 
America. 

chants.  Over  1,00(»  members  will  be 
found  throughout  the  48  States  and 
Possessions,  Canada,  Mexico  and  sev¬ 
eral  foreign  lands.  This  half  century 
old  organization  is  run  by  its  members 
who  are  continually  seeking  new  ways 
to  open  the  lives  of  more  people  to 
greater  music  participation.  These 
men  and  women  are  the  merchants 
of  music's  intrinsic  values. 

In  annual  and  regional  meetings, 
the  members  of  NAMM  gather  to  ex¬ 
change  information,  and  create  new 
activities  designed  to  ultimately  bene¬ 
fit  the  entire  music  world.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  these  sound  objectives  is 


becoming  evident  in  schools,  hornet  f* 
and  communities  throughout  the  land. 
Music  will  never  wither  on  the  vine  t 
so  long  as  the  coordinated  efforts  of  I 
the  music  educator  and  the  progreo  | 
sive  music  merchant  can  be  continued  | 
and  strengthened.  !i 

The  NAMM  merchant  is  actively  at-  I 
sisting  in  a  national  program  to  make  ^ 
music  a  basic  part  of  the  school  cur-  i 
ricula;  to  gain  a  recognition  of  musk  i 
in  its  true  educational  light.  The  || 
merchants’  representatives  are  coop 
erating  with  music  teachers.  Parent- 1 
Teacher  Associations  and  School  | 
Boards  to  install  complete  music  pro  , 
grams  from  the  elementary  level  h 
through  high  school.  In  addition,  the  I 
merchant  is  helping  to  expand  ninsic  I 
in  his  community,  witness  the  grpwth  _ 
of  community  orchestras  and  simiUr  ' 
groups.  ^ 

Merchant  members  are  in  a  pool  I  < 
tion  to  render  many  aids  to  their  Mu-  H 
sic  Directors,  and  thousands  of  snch  I 
aids  have  already  been  given,  which  | 
have  helped  schools,  PTA’s  and  com  I 
munities  generally.  One  of  these  aidt  I 
is  a  little  publication  entitled  ‘‘Thirtr 
Ways  of  Raising  Funds  for  School 
Music  Organizations.”  This  little  book 
contains  thirty  money  raising  idcu 
to  help  equip  school  bands  and  orcbeo- 
tras  where  funds  are  insufficient.  The 
availability  of  this  pamphlet  has  beei 
responsible  for  many  groups  taking  > 
new  lease  on  their  musical  activitka 
The  National  Association  of  Mmk 
Merchants  has  developed  two  school 
music  posters,  which  are  designed  to 
interest  the  elementary  school  child 
in  taking  up  music  and  becoming  o 
part  of  the  school  band  or  orchestra. 
Thousands  of  these  posters  have  be** 
delivered  to  Music  Directors  «d 
music  teachers  by  member  merchuta 
and  have  won  wide  acclaim  and  prai- 
to  the  music  educator.  Today,  mar- 
t-.chuol  music  rooms  throughout  d 
country  hold  copies  of  these  i>osti. 
iTitru  to  page  5B) 
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Teaching  Vocal  Music 


By  Gerald  Whitney 
Supervisor  of  Music  Education 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  Public  Schools 


Gerald  Whitney 

Praiident,  Soufhwattarn  Div.  MENC 


It  Is  Probably  Inkvitabi.e  and  even 
necessary  that  choral  directors  think 
in  terms  of  groups  of  students  as  op¬ 
posed  to  individuals.  We  say,  “The 
altos  came  through  beautifully  on  that 
solo  passage,  but  the  second  tenor  sec¬ 
tion  really  loused  up  the  ending!” 
Our  constant  purpose  is  the  creation 
of  unified  groups.  Our  instructions 
and  our  admonitions  are  given  to 
groups.  Although  the  results  are  ob¬ 
viously  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of 
individuals,  it  is  almost  solely  in  terms 
of  group  performance  that  our  work 
is  evaluated  by  the  student  body,  the 
community,  and  too  often  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff.  Even  though  we 
may  ourselves  be  responsible  for  this 
attitude,  as  vocal  music  teachers  we 
are  prone  to  gauge  the  degree  of  our 
success  by  the  applause  of  our  audi¬ 
ences,  the  comments  of  our  friends,  or 
the  marks  on  our  contest  rating-sheets. 

Since  music  exists  only  in  perform¬ 
ance,  it  is  essential  that  the  director 


This  beautifully-blended  ell  girls  chorus  of  Glenwood,  Colorado,  is  under  the  capable 
direction  of  Mr.  Frits  Bran>ble.  Glenwood's  population  is  only  3,000  (October  1951 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN)  but  boasts  a  fine  high  school  bend  in  addition  to  this 
5 1 -voice  chorus. 


should  strive  for  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  performance  by  his  choral 
groups.  In  many  schools  these  stand¬ 
ards  are  very  high  indeed.  Insofar  as 
accuracy  and  ensemble  are  concerned, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  high  school 
choruses  and  glee  clubs  which  per¬ 
form  with  the  precision  and  clarity 
of  the  Rockettes.  Some  others,  blessed 
with  exceptionally  gifted  conductors, 
produce  music  of  great  beauty  and  of 
really  expressive  mood  content.  By 
and  large,  if  we  are  willing  to  adjust 
our  standards  of  performance  to  con¬ 
form  to  local  conditions,  there  are 
more  good  choruses  than  bad  ones. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  values  accruing  through  par¬ 
ticipation  in  school  music  organiza¬ 
tions.  Belief  in  these  values  has  be¬ 
come  so  widespread  during  the  past 
three  or  four  decades  that  we  have 
become  a  bit  blase  regarding  the  status 
of  choral  music  in  the  educational 
picture.  The  recent  critical  scrutiny 
of  music  contests  by  school  adminis¬ 
trators  has  helped  to  stimulate  some 
rewarding  doul-searching  on  the  part 
of  choral  directors,  particularly  re¬ 
garding  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  ignore  all  goals 
save  performance.  Granting  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  high  standards  o*f  performance, 
are  we  justified  in  our  almost  complete 
preoccupation  with  group-attainment 
while  minimizing  or  excluding  an  in¬ 
quiring  awareness  of  individuals  with 
their  varying  capacities  and  needs? 
Can  we  safely  assume  that  during  a 
year  in  which  our  sole  conscious  ob¬ 
jective  was  the  development  of  a  group 
which  we  could  proudly  present  to 
the  public,  our  students  managed 
somehow  to  absorb  those  attributes, 
characteristics,  skills,  and  knowledges 
which  we  claim  for  our  subject? 

At  one  time  or  another  we  have  all 
heard  something  like  “Yes,  my  chorus 
learned  fifty-three  songs  this  year,” 
tossed  off  just  casually  enough  to  make 
it  quite  plain  that  in  the  opinion  of 
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the  young  man  who  was  speaking 
there  was  nothing  at  all  casual  about 
the  accomplishment.  And  he  was  right. 
To  a  large  percentage  of  the  members 
of  his  chorus  the  ability  to  read  music 
was  limited  to  (a)  a  vague  realization 
that  if  the  next  note  was  higher  on 
the  staff,  the  voice  must  also  be  higher 
— ^Just  how  much  higher  would  be 
determined  as  soon  as  it  was  sung 
by  the  one  confldent  member  of  the 
section,  and  (b)  if  the  page  looked 
black  it  was  time  to  ciear  the  decks 
for  action,  but  if  most  of  the  notes 
were  empty  ovals  the  thing  to  do  was 
to  take  it  slow  and  easy. 

So.  purely  as  a  mechanical  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  young  teacher  could  well 
be  proud  that  his  chorus  had  learned 
Hfty-three  songs.  Is  it  out  of  order  to 
ask  what  Bill,  third  from  the  left  in 
the  baritone  section,  learned?  Defl- 
iiitely  he  learned  to  sing,  when  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  rest  of  his  section,  the 
baritone  parts  of  fifty-three  songs.  It 
may  be  that  the  present  healthy  status 
of  vocal  music  in  our  schools  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  failed  to  learn  much  more 
than  that.  The  point  is  this:  was  it 
left  to  chance  that  Bill  might  iearn 
something  else?  Have  we  fulfilled  our 
obligation  to  Bili  when  he  has  learned 
his  part  in  the  songs  the  chorus  is 
learning? 

We  always  know  when  Bill  is  in 
the  room.  He  is  his  own  announcer 
and  press  agent.  Do  we  plan  our 
teaching  to  the  end  that  Bill  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  his  fellows  accept  him 
cn  his  merits  rather  than  his  mouth- 
value?  Can  we  help  him  to  an  appre- 
(Tiirii  to  page  51) 
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Eminent  Ladies  of  School  Music 


Alma  Peterson,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Mrs.  Alma  Hobbs  Peterson  has  al¬ 
ways  believed  that  music  should  be 
a  part  of  every  child’s  life.  Nine  years 
ago  she  got  a  chance  to  carry  out  her 
ideal,  when  she  was  appointed  Super¬ 
visor  of  Vocal  and  Choral  Music  in  the 
New  Orleans  Public  Schools. 


“I  set  up  a  10-year  plan,”  says  Mrs. 
Peterson,  "a  long-range  program  of 
vocal  music  that  would  eventually 
have  music  actually  and  actively  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  lives  of  all  the  children 
in  the  schools  and  the  community. 
The  most  difficult  thing  was  convinc¬ 
ing  people  that  public  school  music 
was  not  a  frili  and  a  fad." 

But  from  a  view  of  today’s  musical 
activities  in  the 'New  Orleans  Public 
Schools,  Mrs.  Peterson  has  obviously 
overcome  the  difficulties. 

Her  love  for  music  began  when  she 
was  6  years  old,  soon  after  she  began 
studying  piano.  “I  remember  that  I 
always  liked  anything  in  the  art  Held. 
1  played  the  piano,  I  sang,  I  painted, 
and  I  acted.” 

She  specialized  in  public  school 
music  at  Loyola  Conservatory  of  Music 


Plant  Completed  for  LMEA 
Music  Clinic — Nov.  17-21 


(now  the  Loyola  college  of  music  at 
New  Orleans)  and  it  was  then  that 
she  first  began  thinking  about  some 
day  becoming  a  music  supervisor.  Af¬ 
ter  her  graduation  from  Loyola  in 
1927  Mrs.  Peterson  got  her  first  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  public  school  system 
as  third  grade  teacher.  While  teach¬ 
ing  she  began  working  on  her  Masters 
degree  in  music  at  Louisiana  State 
University.  ‘T  used  to  leave  my  stu¬ 
dents  at  3:30  p.m.  and  drive  up  to 
Baton  Rouge  for  classes  from  5:30 
until  10:30  p.m.,  then  drive  back  to 
New  Orleans  and  be  at  school  next 
morning  at  8:00.  It  wasn’t  easy,  but  I 
wanted  to  do  it,”  explains  Mrs.  Peter- 


She  also  spent  a  few  of  her  summers 
studying  choral  conducting  at  New 
York  University.  As  Vocal  Music  Sup 
ervisor,  Mrs.  Peterson  administers  the 
music  program  in  both  elementary  and 
high  schools. 

She  has  three  ambulatory  teachers 
as  assistants  —  Mrs.  Vivian  Oglesby, 
Mrs.  Yvonne  LaPrime,  and  Miss  Lucille 
Hutton. 

Besides  her  work  as  music  super 
visor,  Mrs.  Peterson  also  bolds  many 
positions  in  various  musical  orgapi 
zations  in  the  city  and  state.  One 
of  her  most  recent  activities  was  the 
organization  of  the  New  Orleans  Com 
munity  Music  Council.  "As  Communi 
ty  Music  chairman  of  the  Louisian* 
Music  Educators  Association,  it  is  my 
duty  to  develop  community  muaic 
throughout  the  state,”  she  explain*. 
“The  primary  purpose  in  forming  the 
council  is  to  organize  and  coordinate 
musical  activities  here.” 

When  she  is  not  busy  with  mask, 
music,  and  more  music,  Mrs.  Peterio* 
occupies  herself  with  mystery  storiea 
Mrs.  Peterson’s  husband  is  Dr.  HaroM 
Peterson,  a  professor  at  the  Loyol* 
school  of  dentistry. 

Mrs.  Peterson  is  truly  an  “Eminent 
Lady  of  School  Music,”  to  her  city, 
her  state,  and  to  her  nation. 


The  l»5l  MukIo  Cllnle,  under  the  tipon- 
Momhip  of  the  I»uii(lana  Mueio  Edu¬ 
cators  Association,  will  l>e  held  this  year 
at  Louisiana  Polytechnk*  Institute,  Kus- 
ton,  Ix>ulsiana.  November  17-21.  Two  all- 
state  groups  will  be  used  in  this  clink — 
All-State  Band  and  Ail-State  Chorus.  The 
hand  of  110  meniliers  will  be  presented 
in  concert  on  Monday  evening.  Novenilier 


19.  7:30  F.M.,  before  the  Istuisiana  Bdo 
cation  Ass<K-iation  ^invention  in  the  B)Td 
High  School  auditorium,  Shreveport 
Isiuisiana.  The  All-State  Chortle  of  IF* 
members  will  lie  presented  likewise  Tuee 
day,  Noveml>er  20,  7 :30  1*.  M. 

Mr.  L.  Bruce  Jones,  ls>ulsiana  St»k 
University,  will  be  the  guest  conductor 
of  the  band,  and  Mr.  James  Allen  n#»F. 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  will  be  the  gurri 
conductor  of  the  chorus.  Each  of  the  co*- 
i-erts  will  Is-  ta|M“-recorded  and  tn**' 
available  to  radio  stations  on  a  staiewidr 
iMsis. 
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Dr,  John  Kendel  Returns 
to  Greeley  to  Conduct 
40th  Anniversary  Concert 

Korty  years  ajfo.  Dr.  John  Kendel,  Ex- 
ei-utlve  V'ice  President  of  the  American 
Music  Conference,  brought  his  baton  down 
on  the  oi>ening  strains  of  Oberon  Overture, 
played  by  the  Greeley,  Colorado,  Com¬ 
munity  Symphony  Orchestra.  On  October 
l.Sth  he  returned  once  again  to  conduct 
the  .same  orchestra  playing  the  same 
numl)er. 

The  oj-casion  was  the  40t'h  anniversary 
concert,  during  which  time  the  Orchestra 
and  citizens  of  Greeley  paid  tribute  to 
Dr.  Kendel  as  the  founder  and  organizer 
of  the  group.  In  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Kendel,  he  stated,  “The  Orchestra  has 
the  longest  continuous  record  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  any  group  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  area.” 

Mt.  Prospect  Grade  Band 
Plans  Expansion — 3rd  Year 

Though  the  Central  Grade  School  Band 
of  Mount  Prospect,  Illinois,  is  only  two 
years  old,  plans  are  already  under  way 
to  expand  the  tine  program  which  Is  now 
in  existence. 

Backed  by  a  strong  and  coopterative 
Band  Boosters  Club,  Mr.  Louis  Philippe, 
Jr.,  the  director  of  these  fine  young 
musicians,  has  developed  an  “esprit  de 
corps”  that  Is  the  envy  of  many  high 
school  directors  and  students. 

The  Band  Boosters  Club  has  developed 
several  fine  projects  to  raise  funds  for 
uniforms  and  instruments  during  the  new 
Vear. 


"A  fellow  has  fo  have  hit  read  just 
right,"  layt  this  fine  clarinatitt  from 
Miami  High  School,  Florida.  This  It 
the  kind  of  picture  that  ttandt  a 
chance  of  winning  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  Snapthot  contatt. 


Band  Director  Named 
at  Seton  Hall  University 


John  B.  McKen.sie  of  43  Rutherford 
place,  Arlington,  has  been  appointed  band 
director  of  Seton  Hall  University.  Mc- 
Kensie,  a  retired  U.  S.  Army  lieutenant 
colonel,  has  had  30  years’  experience  in 
directing  military  bands.  Prior  to  his 
retirement  two  years  ago,  he  was  instruc¬ 
tor  of  the  school  of  music  at  Ft.  Mon¬ 
mouth. 


SM  **Snapshot**  Contest 
Gaining  in  Popularity 


The  musical  motif  Snapshot  contest 
spon-sored  by  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
is  gaining  in  popularity.  Pictures  are 
starting  to  arrive,  as  are  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry. 

Be  sure  to  study  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  contest  in  the  September 
issue.  Any  student,  whether  he  belongs 
to  an  organized  musical  group  or  not, 
is  eligible  to  enter.  Just  take  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  your  friends  with  a  musical  in¬ 
strument,  choral  robe,  or  a  comic  pose, 
and  send  it  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

First  prize  is  $25.00  in  cash. 


Friend f  Nebraska,  Hosts 
Saline  County  Band  Clinic 

I  - 

An  all-day  Band  Clinic  was  held  at 
Friend,  Nebraska,  on  October  2.  Frank 
A.  Plersol  of  Ames,  Iowa,  was  guest 
conductor. 

235  students  from  six  counties  took  part 
in  this  successful  Saline  County  Annual 
Band  Clinic.  Cities  and  their  directors 
represented  were :  Crete,  Nebraska,  Di¬ 
rector,  L.  C.  Havlicek ;  Dewitt,  Director, 
Miss  Dorothy  Schneider ;  Dorchester,  Di¬ 
rector,  B.  A.  Havlicek ;  Friend,  Nebraska, 
Director  B.  A.  Havlicek ;  Western,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Miss  Cordis;  and  Wilber,  Nebraska, 
Director,  E.  A.  Javorsky. 

Mr.  Byron  A.  Havlicek,  Instructor  of 
Music.  Dorchester  and  Friend,  Nebra.ska, 
was  chairman  of  this  year’s  clinic. 


The  Band  That  Philippe  and  His  Boosters  Built 


Hr.  Louis  J.  Philippe,  Jr.,  took  over  the  Mount  Prospect,  Illinois,  Grade  School  Band  in  September  1949,  which  consisted  of  eleven 
pieces.  At  the  Spring  Concert  on  March  IS,  1951,  siity-four  active  members  participated.  Mr.  Philippe  devotes  two  days  a  week  to 

the  Mount  Prospect  school. 
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Horace  Heidt  Says  They're  Tops!! 


These  four  Trumpeieert  from  the  Keokuk,  lowe,  Senior  H!9h  School  qeve  Horace 
Heidt  e  reel  thrill  when  they  performed  on  hi*  "Youth  Opportunity"  ihow  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair.  Left  to  ri9ht,  Horace  Heidt,  Eu9ena  Flambeau,  Bill  Keidaitch,  Bill 
Ceckley,  and  Ro9ar  Campbell. 


Bombay  to  Send 
Muncian  to  School 

Bombay — The  Bombay  MadrtKal  SIiik- 
er«,  leadinK  choral  society  of  the  city, 
shortly  will  send  an  Indian  student  to 
the  United  Kingdom  for  studies  in  music. 
This  is  the  first  scholarship  plan  of  its 
kind  to  be  endowed  In  India. 

Any  native  student  Is  eligible  and  need 
not  return  to  India  after  completing  the 
course,  which  will  include  violin,  singing 
and  piano. 

The  student  will  be  selected  in  an  open 
contest  in  Bombay. 


Moody  Chorale  to  Tour 
Southeastern  States 


Tentative  plans  for  the  midwinter  tour 
»f  Moody  Chorale  of  Moody  Bible  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago,  includes  concerts  Jan.  18- 
Peb.  3,  in  several  southeastern  states. 

Approximately  6,000  miles  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the"  chorale  on  Its  tour  to  cities 
and  towns  in  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  South  Carolina,  tleorgla,  Florida, 
.Missouri,  and  Illinois. 

“All  in  a  Lifetime,”  a  dramatic  skit 
written  by  Klisabeth  Fletcher  and  I»rna 
l>-e  MacFarlane  for  choral  speaking,  will 
be  presented  as  a  special  feature  on  the 
chorale  programs. 


Four  H.  S.  Trumpeteers 
Give  Horace  Heidt  Thrill 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  by  the  instrumental  music 
department  of  the  Keokuk  Senior  high 
s<-hool,  Iowa,  the  Four  Trumpeteers,  a 
trumpet  quartet  composed  of  Bill  Keld- 
aisch,  Uoger  Campl»eli  Bill  Cackley  and 
Kugene  Flambeau  have  found  that  the 
attainment  of  musical  excellence  is  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  effort  applied 
In  the  attainment  of  this  excellence. 

In  addition,  this  popular  quartet  has 
found  that  as  their  musical  excellence 
has  increased,  so  has  their  opportunity 
for  travel  increased.  Through  their  ap¬ 
pearances  with  their  high  school  band, 
they  traveled  to  the  east  coast  and  hack 
with  the  climax  of  their  two  year  career 
coming  in  their  being  chosen  to  apiiear 
on  the  Horace  Heidt  Youth  Opportunity 
show  which  was  broadcast  from  the  Ohio 
State  fair  at  Uolumbus,  Ohio  before  18,000 
lieople. 

I.<u<-ally  they  have  made  many  free 
appearances  Iw'fore  civic,  fraternal  and 
church  groups,  serving  their  school  and 
community,  all  of  which  has  been  a  factor 
in  attaining  musical  excellence. 

<  Jerald  D.  Boshart  Is  the  director  of  this 
fine  group. 

Joliet,  III.  Wins  6th 
Consecutive  National 

The  Joliet  American  I.<egion  Symphonic 
Hand  under  the  direction  of  Archie  Mc¬ 
Allister,  son  of  the  late  A.  R.  McAllister, 
won  its  sixth  straight  national  champion¬ 
ship  at  Miami,  Florida,  on  October  14th. 

Nosing  out  Kent,  Ohio,  the  Joliet  Band 
scored  97.9  out  of  a  possible  100  points. 
To  win,  a  band  must  place  first  in  lns|*ec- 
tion,  concert  playing,  and  marching.  The 
Hand  played  the  first  movement  of  the 
Franck  Symphony  plus  a  s|>ecial  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  medley  of  service  songs. 


Jim  Haymaker  New  Pres. 
Lenoir,  N.  C.  High  Band 


Mr.  James  U.  HarjK'r  (ABA),  director 
of  the  famous  Lenoir,  North  Carolina, 
High  School  Rand  annoupces  the  election 
of  Jimmie  Haymaker,  outstanding  |>er- 
cusslonist,  as  the  19.51-53  President  of 
the  Band. 

Jimmie  will  assist  his  conductor  In  prep¬ 
aration  of  two  concerts  l>efore  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays,  of  which  one  will  be  given 
in  a  neighboring  city.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Itand  is  playing  for  all  footltall  games. 
Including  the  big  Homecoming  game  at 
Davidson  College,  and  the  Virginia-North 
Carolina  game,  which  will  be  played  at 
Charlottesville. 


All-Western  Band  Review 
Looking  for  Mid-West  or 
Eastern  Band  to  Appear 

Jimmie  James,  Parade  Director  of  the 
11th  Annual  All- Western  Hand  Review  Is 
looking  for  some  mid-western  or  eastern 
band  whk'h  is  hsiking  for  a  grHMl  reason 
to  make  a  trip  to  sunny  California. 

He  quotes  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
The  .SCH(K)L  MUSICIAN,  "Our  mutual 
friend,  (Jene  LaBarre  suggested  that  I 
write  to  you  concerning  the  11th  Annual 
Western  Bund  Review.  Our  thought  In 
doing  so  is  that  you  might  iiossibly  know 
of  some  band  worthy  of  participating 
in  this  event,  and  also  one  that  has  either 
the  finances  or  an  ‘angel’  who  would 
make  the  trip.” 

The  big  event  Is  to  take  place  at  the 
Municipal  Auditorium.  I.iong  Beach,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  on  November  24,  1951.  If  you 
are  Interested  in  apitearing  this  year  or 
next,  why  not  write  to  Jimmie  James  at 
the  Municipal  Auditorium  for  further  In¬ 
formation. 


Mr.  President 


Jimmia  Haymakar,  1951-52  Prasldanl 
of  Lanoir,  North  Carolina,  H!9h 
School  Band. 
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** Night  Football**  by 
IjSSO  School  Muncians 


o|ien 


This  fin*  looking  and  sounding  "Swing  Orchatfra"  hails  from  Lockhart  High  School, 
Tasas.  William  E.  Hoopar,  thair  diractor,  baliavas  in  giving  his  band  studants  a 
chanca  to  "cut  loose." 


oov- 

citifv 

Ten- 

>rida, 


pearance  was  made  at  the  Football  Ban¬ 
quet,  which  Is  given  each  year  by  the 
band  and  pep  squad  In  honor  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  team.  Everyone  enjoyed  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  presented.  Several  num¬ 
bers  by  the  Orchestra,  two  vocals,  and 
a  dance  by  three  Arabian  girls  completed 
the  program. 

Their  .second  appearance  was  made 
during  the  Christmas  Concert,  and  every¬ 
one  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear 
them.  The  Orchestra  also  provided  the 
entertainment  at  the  banquet  given  by 
the  Lockhart  Chapter  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America. 

The  most  outstanding  event  In  which 
the  Orchestra  participated  was  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Spring  Stage  Show.  This 
is  an  annual  event  and  is  presented  by 
the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Beginning  Bands 
combined.  This  provided  everyone  with 
an  excellent  opi)ortunlty  to  .show  their 
talents.  The  show  was  composed  of  seven 
skits  for  which  the  Orchestra  provided 
the  accompaniment.  They  also  played 
several  old-time  favorites  and  a  few 
modern  numbers  during  the  intermissions. 

This  summer  the  Orchestra  resumed 
its  work  and  has  already  presented  an 
outdoor  concert  of  popular  music  for  the 
people  of  Lockhart.  They  are  now  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  another  succe.s8ful  year. 


Texas  H.  S.  Swing  Orch, 
Popular  with  Teenagers 


Liorna 
,  will 
n  the 


■v  FroacM  Ohieaderf 
■aad  Secretary 

This  past  year  a  new  addition  was 
made  to  the  musical  curriculum  at  Lock¬ 
hart  High  School  in  Texas.  Under  the 
able  direction  of  William  E.  Hooper  a 
Swing  Orchestra  was  created  at  LHS. 
The  members  of  the  Swing  Orchestra 
were  selected  i>y  Mr.  Hooper  from  the 
regular  Band  on  the  basis  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  their  playing  ability.  There 
are  a  total  of  seventeen  students  in  the 
orchestra.  Since  the  Orchestra  was  an 
extra-curricular  activity,  the  students  who 
were  members  received  no  extra  credit 
for  it.  However,  everyone  had  an  enjoy¬ 
able  time  getting  together  for  practices, 
which  were  held  only  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

The  Swing  Orchestra  took  an  active 
part  In  several  of  the  major  events  of 
this  past  year.  They  provided  the  music 
for  two  banquets,  were  a  major  part  of 
the  annual  stage  show  which  is  presented 
by  the  band,  and  also  took  part  in  the 
Christmas  Concert. 

The  Swing  Orchestra’s  first  public  ap- 


Kansas,  Bob  I’urcell — 69;  ‘Chase  High 
School,  Chase,  Kansas,  Robert  S.  Ensign 
— 37  :  ‘Plains  Consolidated  School,  Plains, 
Kan.sas,  Tom  Ward — B-i ;  ‘Florence  High 
.School,  Florence.  Kansas,  Howard  T. 
Wilson — 39  ;  Pretty  Prairie  High  Sch<iol, 
Pretty  Prairie,  Kansas,  Ivan  T.  Trusler 
— 59;  ‘Cheney  High  School,  Cheney, 
Kan.Has,  Howard  T.  Oliphant — 41  ;  ‘Clear¬ 
water  High  School,  Clearwater,  Kansas, 
John  Banman — 61  ;  Halstead  High  School, 
Halstead,  Kansas,  Frank  Malambri — 48  ; 
Inman  High  School,  Inman,  Kansas,  Les 
Sperling — 47:  ‘Marlon  High  School, 
.Marlon,  Kansas,  C.  W.  McLeland — 41; 
.Medicine  I»dge  High  School,  Medicine 
I^odge,  Kansas,  Norman  K.  Petty — 65 ; 
‘Haven  Rural  High  School,  Haven,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Jay  Q.  Dodge — 71 ;  Plalnvlew  High 
School,  Plalnview,  Wichita,  Kansas,  C. 
L.  Williams — 75;  Turon  High  School, 
Turon,  Kansas,  Calvin  D.  Canniff — 36; 
•dreat  Bend  High  S<’h«ol,  tlreat  Bend, 
Kansa.s,  Alton  R.  Foster — 72 ;  ‘l.,eon 
Rural  High  Scliooi,  I.ciin,  Kansas,  Hal 
Rolan — 37. 


1,680  H.S.  Bandsmen  Thrill  Fans 


Though  the  night  was  rainy  and  tha  field  muddy,  1,680  school  musicians  from  33 
bands  joined  togathor  in  a  gigantic  mass  formation  under  tha  direction  of  James 
Kerr,  Director  Bends,  University  of  Wichita,  to  spell  out  the  words  "Night  Football." 
It  was  the  annual  Band  Day  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 


University  of  Wichita  draduate) 


Final  Plans  Made  For  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic 


Special  lavHaHe*  Ta  Sckoel 
Prhelpoh  aad  Sa^arlatandoats 

3000  of  the  nation’s  most  proirressive 
hand  directors,  school  principals  and  su- 
perlntendents,  composers,  and  other  mus¬ 
icians  are  expected  to  attend  the  nation's 
l)iKitcst  national  Band  Clinic  at  the  world- 
famous  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  14,  15.  The  entire  Band  Conven¬ 
tion  is  free  to  all.  Six  of  the  nation's 
finest  bands  will  play  the  very  best  and 
latest  band  music  published.  Eighteen 
clinics  conducted  by  truly  great  author¬ 
ities  will  give  these  thousands  of  band 
directors  and  other  musicians  a  wealth 
of  “down  to  earth’’  information  that  they 
will  take  home  and  use  in  their  own 
nuisic  departments.  The  tentative  program 
for  the  Mid- West  National  Band  Clinic 
follows : 

Tbsrsday,  Doeambor  13,  19S1 

I«:(t0-ll:30  A.M.  Band  Directors’  Forum. 
"The  Uightful  Place  of  Our  Bands  In 
a  Democracy”  with  Dr.  Uaymond  F. 
Dvorak  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
presiding. 

1:00-1:45  P.M.  Territorial  Staff  Band  of 
the  Chicago  Salvation  Army  under  the 
direction  of  Eieutenant  Bernard  Smith. 
A  small  liand  of  32  members,  but  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  musical  organisa¬ 
tions.  "Seeing  and  Hearing  Is  Believ¬ 
ing.” 

2:00-3:15  Two  vitally  important  Clinics 
will  be  held  at  the  same  time  in  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms : 

a)  Clarinet  Clinic  by  Miss  Dillian 
Poenl.sch  and  Mr.  C.  D.  McCreery  pre¬ 
senting  a  complete  outline  of  clarinet 
materials,  with  demonstrations,  and 
much  valuable  information  on  refacing 
and  relaying  clarinet  mouthpieces, 
li)  Workshop — "How  To  Make  a  Band 
Play  Better” — H.  K.  Nutt  and  Demon¬ 
stration  (iroup. 

3 :30-5  :(»0  Clinic  Concert  by  the  State 
Championship  tirade  SchtHil  Band  of 
Plainfleld,  Illinois,  directed  by  William 
I.,.  .Tohnston.  This  is  definitely  one  of 


our  best  grade  school  bands  and  will 
play  the  very  finest  and  latest  music 
published. 

7:30-9:15  P.M.  Miami  Senior  High 
School  Band  of  Miami,  Florida,  Al  G. 
Wright,  Director,  will  present  another 
series  of  the  best  and  newest  music  of 
all  classes  and  publishers  In  their  Clinic 
Concert. 

9:30-10:30  A  Practical  and  Sensational 
Demonstration  of  Black  Light  and  Flu¬ 
orescent  materials  and  their  many  uses 
on  both  the  concert  stage  and  the 
gridiron.  This  Clinic  will  in  itself  be 
more  than  worth  your  trip  to  Chicago. 

Friday,  Docambar  14,  1951 

Two  50-minute  Clinics  will  be  pro¬ 
grammed  simultaneously  in  the  Grand 
Bail  Room  and  in  the  Louis  XVI  Room 
every  hour  throughout  Friday  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  with  10-mlnute  intermis¬ 
sions  between  Clinics. 

9:00  A.M.  Cornet  &  Trumpet — Leonard 
Smith;  Flute  &  Piccolo — John  Becker- 
man. 

10:00  "Extending  Our  Conducting  Effec¬ 
tiveness” — Ray  Dvorak  &  Panel ;  French 
horn — Robert  Rosevear. 

11  :00  "How  To  Perfect  the  Acoustics  of 
Vour  Present  or  Future  Music  Room” — 
.1.  K.  Kendall ;  Percussion — Haskell 
Harr. 

12:30-1:45  P.M.  Orchestra  Concert  and 
Clinic  by  Champaign  H.  S.  Orchestra 
— James  Griggs,  Director. 

2  :00  Saxophone — Sigurd  Rascher ;  Trom¬ 
bone  &  Baritone — Hugh  McMIllen. 

3  :00  "How  Two  Successful  Bands  Were 
Built  In  Small  Communities” — Kenneth 
Bovee  and  William  L.  Johnston  ;  March¬ 
ing  Band  Clinic  with  Movies. 

4 :00  "Band  Organisation  and  Promo¬ 
tion” — Howard  Lyons. 

5  :90  Fluorescent  Ughting  —  Ronald  J. 
Elliott,  Executive  Vice  President  of 
Swltxer  Brothers,  Inc.  demonstrating 
all  of  the  Black  Light  and  Fluorescent 
materials. 

7  :30-S  :30  I’.M.  The  VanderCook  College 
Band,  c'onducted  by  H.  E.  Nutt  and  Dick 
Brittain,  will  give  a  Clinic  Concert  <if 


the  very  finest  and  latest  band  music 
published. 

8:30-9:00  "The  Marimba  in  School 
Bands”  with  Traugott  Rohner  present¬ 
ing  James  Dutton,  Marimbist. 

9 :00-9 :30  Concert  and  Clinic  continued 
by  the  VanderCook  College  Band. 

9:46-10:30  “Fhiblicising  Your  Music  Pro¬ 
gram” — Forrest  McAllister. 

Satorday,  Docambar  IS,  1951 

9:00-10:45  A.M.  Clinic  Concert  by  Chris¬ 
tian  Brothers  H.  S.  Band  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  Ralph  Hale,  Director.  This 
’  superior”  band  Is  sure  to  give  a  "su- 
l>erlor”  rendition  of  the  best  and  newest 
band  music  published. 

11:00-12:45  Final  Clinic  Concert  by  the 
Oxford,  Michigan,  H.  S.  Band  directed 
by  Kenneth  Bovee,  proving  that  even 
a  small  town  can  produce  a  band  that 
ranks  with  the  best. 

1 :00  P.M.  Grand  Finale  Banquet  in  Louis 
XVI  Room,  Dr.  Raymond  F.  Dvorak. 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

2 :00  P.M.  "Adaptation  of  Embouchure 
as  a  Function  of  Dentofacial  Complex” 
—Dr.  William  D.  Revelll. 

Maka  Yoor  Resorvatioat  Now 

The  entire  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic  will  be  held  In  the  world-famous 
Sherman  Hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Plan  for  all  three  days  of 
the  Band  Convention.  Thursday  is  an 
Important  Day — 3  nationally-known  Bands 
and  4  vital  Clinics,  including  the  s|>ec- 
tacular  and  practical  demonstration  of 
Black  I.,ight,  Fluorescent  Satins,  Glo-Coat 
Paint,  and  Invisible  Powder.  Make  your 
reservations  for  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  nights.  Write  to  Mr.  John 
Vldovlc,  Director  of  Sales,  Sherman  Hotel. 
Randolph  Street  at  Clark,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  mention  that  you  will  attend 
the  Mid-West.  Sfiecify  the  exact  nights 
of  your  reservation  and  the  number  in 
your  party.  Don’t  forget  to  bring  your 
Principal  or  Superintendent.  Make  your 
reservations  today.  A  penny  postcard  will 
do  the  trick. 


Oxford,  Mkliigan  Band  To  Be  Featured  at  Clinic 


A  9ra«t  band  from  a  small  town,  that  plays  at  wall  at  fha  batf  it  tha  Oxford,  Michigan,  High  School  Band.  Undar  fho  diroefion  of 
Kannath  Bovaa,  fhit  tuporb  band  will  play  fho  finatf  mutic  of  all  clattat  of  fha  Mid-Watf  Nafional  Band  Clinic  of  fha  Sharman  Hofal 

in  Chicago  on  Safurday,  Dacambar  15. 
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Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 

•  National  Music  Camp  • 
by  Win  Richard 


Valley  Forge  Academy 
Band  Shares  Radio  Glory — 
** Adventures  in  Music** 


Wayne,  Penna. — The  Valley  Forge  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  Band  had  a  share  in  the 
rwent  radio  program,  "Adventures  in 
Music,”  which  was  aired  over  station 
W'lP  In  Phiiadelphia,  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  October  17.  Sponsored  by  the  Board 
of  Kducation,  the  program  took  the  form 
of  a  n>und-the-world  tour,  with  the 
t'adets  responsible  for  the  stop-over  In 
iCngland. 

This  was  particularly  fitting,  since  the 
Bandmaster,  Captain  D.  Keith  Feltham, 
VFMA,  Is  a  veteran  of  some  20  years’ 
experience  in  British  Army  bands,  both 
as  conductor  and  clarinet  soloist.  He  is 
siarting  his  third  year  at  Valley  Forge 
and  has,  again  this  year,  developed  an¬ 
other  outstanding  unit  in  keeping  with 
the  Academy  tradition  that  its  band  be 
one  of  the  finest  to  l>e  found  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

It  Is  so  recognized  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army.  The  better  than  50 
young  mustcian.s,  all  students  of  high 
school  and  Junior  college  age,  are  accom¬ 
plished  musicians  and  the  band  is  in 
great  demand  during  the  entire  Academy 
year.  It  has  appeared  at  every  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  Governors  In  Har¬ 
risburg  since  the  band's  Inception ;  it 
has  become  almost  a  tradition  at  leading 
horse  shows  and  other  social  events  all 
over  the  northeastern  United  States ;  and 
its  appearances  In  behalf  of  all  sorts  of 
Is-neflts  and  charities  is  legend. 

In  this  particular  program.  Captain 
Feltham  |>enclled  In  some  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  |K>pular  pieces  of  Eng¬ 
lish  music  on  which  he  is  an  authority 
in  this  country.  Included  were  ISlgar’s 
"I’omp  and  Circumstance”  and  "God  Save 
the  King”,  as  well  as  one  of  the  popular 
British  Army  marches  and  a  folk  song 
or  two. 


**  Judas  Maccahaeus**  to  Be 
Performed  by  L.  A.  Chorus 


"Judas  Maccahaeus,”  Handel's  stir¬ 
ring  oratorio  of  a  people’s  fight  for 
lltierty,  will  be  revived  by  the  Greater  Los 
.^ngeles  Chorus  and  the  New  Orchestra 
of  IjOs  Angeles  on  Monday  night,  Nov. 
I!*,  at  John  Burroughs  Junior  High  School. 

I>r.  Hugo  Strelitser  will  conduct  the 
chorus  of  125  and  the  60-plece  orchestra, 
which  will  be  Joined  in  the  event  by 
noted  local  soloists.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  In  many  years  that  “Judas  Macca- 
haeus,”  one  of  the  landmarks  of  classical 
choral  literature,  has  been  |)erformed 
l<K-ally. 

The  Greater  Los  Angeles  Choru.s,  which 
has  appeared  in  many  notable  concerts, 
including  four  lm|K>rtant  Hollywood  Bowl 
ap|>earance8,  numbers  outstanding  sing¬ 
ers.  Tlie  New  Orchestra  is  a  rehearsal 
group  which  Includes  many  top-flight 
local  Instrumentalists.  In  addition  to  its 
regular  Saturday  "reading”  performances 
of  new  and  unusual  scores.  It  has  twice 
|)layed  unique  programs  of  contemporary 
music  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  under  the  batons  of  its  youthful 
conductors,  Peter  Jona  Korn  and  Ernest 
Gold. 


As  we  Twenty  Year  Club  members 
glance  back  over  our  shoulders  we  can 
all  see  the  great  Influence  NMC  has  had 
upon  our  lives.  We're  tempted  to  relate 
stories  of  our  musical  successes,  or  to  tell 
a  funny  episode  that  occurred  once  upon 
a  time,  but  these  are  not  days  to  look 
backward. 

Ahead  of  the  Music  Camp  are  many 
vital  years  and  it  is  up  to  us,  who  thor¬ 
oughly  believe  In  it,  to  put  practical  back¬ 
ing  behind  the  program  at  once.  Here 
are  a  few  ideas : 

1.  I<et'8  each  of  us  send  a  substantial 
personal  contribution  to  the  Maddy 
Building  in  the  narme  of  the  Twenty- 
Year  Club; 

2.  Believe  it  or  not,  lawyers  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
elderly  people  plead  with  them  to 
And  some  worthy,  going,  project  to 
which  they  can  leave  their  life’s 
earnings.  If  we  can  only  get  the 
word  around  that  the  Camp  has  the 
approval  of  educational,  musical 
and  philanthropic  organizations,  and 
that  it  still  needs  many  thousands 
to  carry  its  program  to  completion, 
we  will  obtain  financial  assistance 
for  Dr.  Maddy  now ; 

1952  will  be  the  Camp's  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary.  The  whole  nation  should  hear 
almut  it.  Each  of  us  has  special  clubs, 
special  community  contacts,  which  could 
net  the  Camp  a  publicity  story,  or  two, 
which  would  help  to  spread  the  fame  of 
Interlochen.  Any  articles  that  appear 
.should  be  clipped  and  forwarded,  at  once, 
to  the  Camp  for  display  on  bulletin 
boards,  and  ultimately  for  permanent 
pre.servatlon  In  the  Camp’s  voluminous 
scrap  books. 


If  life’s  great  objective  is  to  establish 
happy  memories  and  to  help  others  to 
enjoy  precious  moments,  then  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  NMC  should  be  one  of  our  most 
definite  responsibilities.  Throughout  the 
years  I  have  never  known  of  any  place 
to  so  completely  thrill  people  as  Inter- 
lochin.  Total  strangers  are  affected  by  its 
atmosphere  in  Just  a  brief  tour  and  many 
who  never  have  had  any  relative  or  friend 
as  a  camper,  still  return  year  after  year 
for  the  inspiration  the  Camp  gives. 

Our  greatest  gift  to  the  Silver  Jubilee 
of  NMC  will  be  to  spread  its  fame,  fur¬ 
ther  its  aim  and  keep  it  the  .same ! 

Forward  your  contributions  to  the 
Maddy  Building  Fund  to  Sec.-Treas.  Win 
Richard,  4235  N.  27th  Drive,  Phoenix, 
Arizona — or  send  direct  to  National  Mu¬ 
sic  Camp  office,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

INTIRLOCHEN 
By  a  Former  Camper 

I  thought  how  much  I  yearned  to  go  and  dream 
About  majeitic  pines  and  waters  blue. 

And  view  eternal  sands  of  golden  hue. 

To  watch  the  sunrise  from  the  east — a  stream 
Of  golden  sunlight  on  its  gilded  beam. 

Oh  lake,  oh  wondrous  mirror,  how  I  love  you 
There  alone  with  a  fringe  of  green  and  blue. 

I  wake  and  find  the  answer  to  my  dream. 

And  find  myself  in  God’s  majestic  shrine. 

Oh,  InterlochenI  Music  reigns  supreme 
With  all  who  enter  in  its  portals  fine 
And  drink  its  cup  of  nectar  rare.  I  seam 
To  drift  and  float  in  ecstasy  subiima 
While  list’ning  to  the  Camp’s  immortal  theme. 


Address  oil  eorrespondaaee  for  this  colnmn 
to:  Wlnekoster  Richard,  SoereforytraasMrer, 
20  Year  Club,  4235  N.  27fh  Drive,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Boating  Was  A  Favorite  Pastime 


"Taken  for  a  Ride"  is  the  name  Win  Richards  gives  this  picture.  Much  fun  and  rec¬ 
reation  was  had  by  all  at  the  Second  Annual  "Pilgrimage"  last  summer.  In  the  fast 
speed  boat  are:  front  row  (left  to  right)  Marion  Richards,  Mrs.  Tilton,  and  Mr.  Til¬ 
ton.  Second  row,  Dorothy  Marsman  Guaschow,  Win  Richards  (Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  20  Year  Club),  and  Wyn  Risedorph. 


TOP  BATON  TWIRLERS 


USE  SEIMER 


4  OUT  OF  5  WINNERS  AT  BOTN  1950  AND 
1951  CNICAOO  AND  ST.  PAUL  CONTESTS 
WON  WITN  SELMER-CLARK  BATONS!  . 

And  that’s  not  alll  3  out  of  4  of  ALL  twirlers  at  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul  Music  Contests  were  Sehner- 
Clark  users! 

This  amazing  figura  is  no  coincidence.  In  fact,  it’s 
the  result  of  expert  advice.  You  see,  4  out  of  5 
baton  twirling  teachers  prefer  and  recommend 
Selmer-Clarks  to  students  for  faster  learning  and 
better  performance. 

Is  thoro  any  bottor  proof  of  our  claim,  "More  Selmer- 
Clark  Batons  are  twirled  by  champions  than  any 
other  make!"  Try  a  Selmer-Clark  today  or  write 
Dept.  H-112. 


Tbsss  feotarts  sMke 

SsIsMT-Oarks  PREFERRED 
BY  CHAMPIONS 

*  TWIRL  A-MA6IC  BAUNCE 
for  winnini  sposd  and  trick 
ollocts. 

*  EXTRA  FUSH-wnb  tripia- 
piatod  chrtM,  unooUi  or  spiral 
macMno-haniHiorod  shafts. 

*  MOST  COMPLETE  RANGE 
of  sciontlfically  iradnatod 
sizos,  lonfths  and  woifhts, 

tor  aH  a|os. 


SPEEDEX 

Baton  cloonor  and  polish 

keeps  baton  clean 
cmd  spcurkling. 


H.  &  A. 


^rlntrr.. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Baton  Twirling 

News — Views — Associations — Clubs — Activities — Pictures 


I  Saw  Twirling  Grow  Up 


sic  Festival  with  his  handling  of  four 
batons,  his  specialty  of  high  throws  and 
tricky  rolls  over  around  the  arms,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  body.  Steve  was  outstanding 
and  had  a  show  style  that  made  him  a 
because  of  his  original 


another  drum  company  later,  my  name 
was  taken  from  the  inside  cover.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  Boothe  and  Gaedke 
will  testify  that  I  WROTE  EVERY 
WORD  of  it.  They  worked  out  the  tricks 
and  routines,  while  I  did  the  complete 
description  and  text.  Ray  Gaedke  has 
another  talent — commercial  artist — he  did 
the  drawings  for  the  book.  I  think  It 
well  here  to  reveal  that  Ray  is  now  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  commercial 
artists  in  Chicago,  and  leads  a  busy  art 
life — yet  always  finds  time  to  coun.sel, 
judge,  and  help  the  baton  twirling  cau.se. 
Ray  and  I  often  do  judging  dates  to¬ 
gether  when  we  can  find  the  time. 

I  must  not  forget  another  Chicago 
twirler,  very  active  as  both  a  schooled 
drummer  and  twirler.  This  was  Herman 
Wiegman,  who  was  one  of,  if  not  the  first 
National  High  School  Champion.  That 
was  during  the  years  when  they  graded 
upon  a  strict  championship  basis — and 
not,  as  later,  on  a  divisional  basis,  which 
by  the  way  is  fairer  to  all  concerned. 
From  then  on  the  twirlers  became  more 
numerous  and  also  better  twirlers.  The 
girls  got  Into  the  act — and  the  boys  left 
the  field  with  few  exceptions  to  the  fem¬ 
inine  contingent.  I  like  to  see  boys  keep 
active  in  the  twirling  ranks.  They  do 
and  can  become  the  teachers  and  future 
guidance  of  the  art.  We  netnl  the  boys 
to  keep  it  alive,  even  though  they  are 
fewer  in  numbers. 

By  now  the  heavy  batons  changed  to 
lighter  ones,  twirling  precision  gained 
speed,  and  one  had  to  be  good  to  win 
major  contests.  Such  performers  as  May 
and  Karl  Thurman  of  Mi.ssouri  stepi)ed 
on  the  field — they  in  turn  now  have  be¬ 
come  teachers.  During  World  War  II, 
Karl  was  a  featured,  and  .sen.sational  star 
with  the  Great  Lakes  Navy  Band. 

We  had 


By  FRED  MILLER 

Article  No.  2 


I  must  mention  again  that  the  FIRST 
of  all  baton  twirling  Instruction  in  book 
or  printed  form  came  from  the  pen  of  Joe 
Orrdimund,  now  President  of  H.  &  A. 
.Selmer,  Inc.,  the  writer  did  help  on  this 
book.  Sul)sequent  issues  had  added  tricks, 
submitted  by  Larry  Hammond,  and  Phil 
Hurman  then  drum  major  at  C.  of  I.,  in 
the  mini  band.  I  had  made  an  exten¬ 
sive  search  in  the  old  books  of  juggling, 
show  world,  etc.,  but  never  did — nor  yet 
find  any  previous  material  on  the  subject. 
If  any  of  my  readers  know  of  any  ancient 
source  material  on  It,  I  .sure  would  appre¬ 
ciate  knowing  about  it. 

In  1933,  the  late  A.  R.  McAllister,  noted 
director  of  the  famous  Joliet,  III.,  High 
School  was  president  of  the  National 
Hchool  Band  Assn.,  and  it  was  in  that  | 
year  their  Association  added  baton  twir¬ 
ling  to  the  solo  contest  list.  In  1936  The 
Joliet  Band  made  a  .special  appearance 
at  Radio  City  Music  Hall  where  Archie 
McAllister  twirled  at  the  grand  finale 
with  the  famous  Rockettes.  This  created 
quite  a  show  sensation. 

It  was  either  in  1937  or  1938  that  I 
saw  Ray  Hrorak  hold  the  National  School 
comiietltlon  for  twirlers  at  Madison,  Wis. 
He  used  a  small  portable  amplifier — and 
about  IS  or  16  twirlers  did  their  stunts 
before  him.  The  best  school  twirler  of 
that  era  was  Kathryn  Clark,  daughter  of 
Kd  Clark ;  and  Kathryn  later  twirled  in 
the  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus,  and  later 
l>ecame  a  featured  acrobatic  and  eques¬ 
trian  performer  with  the  show.  It  was 
at  about  this  time  I  first  induced  The 
Chicago  Tribune  to  add  a  baton  twirling 
to  their  Festival.  Among  the 


great  favorite 
stunts,  and  his  tremendous  showmanship. 
Steve  could  “sell  it"  better  than  any  boy 
1  ever  knew. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Chlcagoland 
Festival  contest  came  the  birth  of  the 
baton  clubs.  First  of  these  was  the  one 
called  "The  All-Star  Twirling  Club”  fos¬ 
tered,  sponsored,  and  trained  by  Major 
C.  W.  Boothe  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Major 
Boothe  gave  many  a  lesson  for  free,  and 


contest 

early  fine  performers  were  Ted  Erickson, 
Roger  Lee,  and  Florence  Valliquette.  The 
Valliquettes  are  now  a  famous  .show 
world  team — highest  paid  professionals  In 
the  business. 

On  the  West  Coast,  Major  Rincock  of 
I/ong  Beach,  Calif.,  had  organized  a  group 
of  girl  twirlers,  and  their  clo.«e  access  to 
HoliywoiKl,  the  news  reels,  and  show 
world  of  the  Movies  made  them  available 
for  pictures  and  rotogravure  reproduction 
In  the  magazines,  and  in  newspaper  syn¬ 
dicates.  The  girls  were  shapely,  and  leg 
art  by  press  photographers  probably  gave 
this  more  early  publicity  than  any  other 
form  of  exploitation.  Out  of  the  West  such 
twirlers  as  Betty  Atkinson  became  well 
known  on  stage  and  in  ice  shows.  Betti 
Raring  of  Huntington  Park,  Calif.,  be¬ 
came  a  star  performer.  Betti  Haring  had 
hten  trained  as  a  ballet  dancer,  and 
baton  twirling,  and  acrobatics  were  easy 
pie  to  her.  She  Is  still  active  in  Holly¬ 
wood  show  business. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  a  new  name 
lilazcd  in  the  baton  firmament,  the  late 
Rterr  Bourne,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Steve 
amazed  the  school  bandmasters  at  clinics, 
and  our  twirlers  at  The  Chlcagoland  Mu- 


one  zany  twirler  then.  Phil 
Eisendrath  of  The  University  of  Chicago 
did  clown  twirling,  twirled  on  the  top  of 
their  monster  8  foot  diameter  ba.ss  drum 
— and  would  if  challenged  twirl  from  the 
top  of  a  monument,  flag  pole,  or  any 
heights  that  challenged  him.  I  saw  him 
last  .some  years  back  as  a  newspaper  i)ho- 
tographer  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
covering  a  music  convention  which  I  was 
attending,  and  shot  my  pic  as  a  result. 
It  pays  to  have  friends! 

The  very  first  rules  and  regulations 
were  worked  out  by  Larry  Hammond.  All 
present  day  score  sheets  steam  from 
Larry’s  sheet.  We  had  back  in  the  1920’s 
incorporated  a  baton  judging  score  form 
into  the  second  or  third  edition  of  the 
Grolimund  book.  I  have  forgotten  who 
did  submit  this  form,  hut  it  came  from 
the  East,  and  I’m  sorry  I  cannot  compli¬ 
ment  this  helper  by  name  at  this  time. 
However  Larry  Hammond’s  form  was  so 
arranged  that  it  could  be  used  in  the 
I  official  school  contests  or  in  any  open 
I  competition  as  well.  Hammond  was  a 
I  modern  “first"  with  many  features  that 
!  Influences  all  Imton  twirling  today.  He 


Marcella  Wishtat  Is  Ihis  outstanding 
flag  twirler  who  hails  from  Mounds- 
ville  High  School  in  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 


many  a  class  group  performed  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  Chicago  under  his  free  su¬ 
pervision.  He  was  the  leading  twirling 
teacher  in  America  at  the  time,  and  pupils 
came  at  summer  time  from  40  states  to 
take  lessons.  Among  these  was  a  lad 
named  Ray  Oaedke  of  Chicago — Ray,  one 
of  the  best  minds  and  talents  of  baton 
twirling,  never  was  a  contestant.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  an  exhibition  twirler, 
and  was  and  still  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
batoneers. 

Ray,  Major  Boothe  and  I  worked  out 
the  biggest  selling  book  called  “Baton 
Twirling.”  It  still  is  a  best  seller.  Be¬ 
cause  of  my  competitive  position  with 
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made  as  far  as  I  know  the  FIRST  rubber  I 
ball  baton,  the  first  with  lighted  lucite 
ends,  and  first  to  wra|>  them  with  plastic 
l>earl  ty|>e  coverintfs.  He  was  the  very 
first  to  make  a  baton  with  a  removable 
rubber  or  metal  head,  though  there  were 
some  other  claimants  on  this.  The  early 
issues  of  The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  car¬ 
ried  an  article  on  this  by  Hammond,  and 
I  also  wrote  a  number  of  articles  for  S.M. 
with  the  help  of  Hammond,  Boothe, 
Oaedke,  et  al.  In  fact  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  was  our  first  and  only  medium 
to  reach  the  twirlers  of  the  time. 

By  now  twirling  was  under  full  steam. 
They  started  to  hold  baton  contests  in 
the  V.F.W.  conventions,  all  school  di-s- 
tricts  had  twirlers,  and  the  American 
I>!gion  also  was  .sponsoring  youth  activi¬ 
ties  with  twirling  tossed  in.  The  dancing 
schools  came  along.  Dancing  teachers 
had  such  exponents  as  Major  Boothe 
teach  at  Dance  Conventions.  There  It  Is 
now  a  popular  feature. 

Flag  swinging,  closely  allied  to  baton 
twirling,  was  introduced  to  the  American  { 
scene  by  Franz  Hug  rtf  Switserland.  He  | 
had  come  to  America  to  be  featured  In  | 
a  Hollywood  movie.  Jtay  Dvorak  of  the 
University  of  Wist'onsin  induced  Hug  to 
teach  flag  swinging  at  their  summer  ses¬ 
sion.  It  flourished,  then  died  during  the 
war  years  because  of  lack  of  materials 
and  suitable  fabrics.  As  a  running  mate, 
incidentally  one  of  the  greatest  gun  spin¬ 
ners,  is  Major  Boothe  who  easily  spun  an 
eight  foot  rifle  with  bayonet  attached. 
Boothe  crops  up  all  the  time  in  this  Held. 

I  am  writing  this  without  notes,  so 
there  are  some  incidents  that  I  no  doubt 
have  overlooked,  some  important,  and 
.some  not.  I  did  write  a  brief  “history” 
of  this  kind  a  good  many  years  ago  in 
the  very  first  bulletins  of  the  All  Star 
Twirling  Club.  I  must  get  one  of  these 
copies  to  refresh  my  memory  on  some 
l>oints.  This  does  not  purport  to  be  an 
exact  history  with  every  technical  detail 
covered.  Rather  It’s  a  resume  of  the 
story  of  baton  twirling  as  I  remember 
it,  for  I  was  really  in  the  thick  of  it  for 
the  many  years  since  its  modern  birth. 
To  many  I  may  be  ju.st  old  man  Miller, 
garrulous  and  verbose  in  my  bleating,  but 
I  hope  It  does  present  the  picture  in  the 
minor  mood  if  not  in  the  major  keys.  I 
.shall  try  to  sum  It  all  up  in  the  next — 
and  last  installment  and  write  about 
baton  twirling  as  of  today. 


The  following  are  questions  asked  by  ! 
twirlers  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
International  Baton  Twirling  Foundation, 
118  E.  7th  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa.  will  endeavor 
to  help  you  with  your  twirling  and  drum 
majoring  problems.  This  is  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Service  offered  to  YOU.  Rate  your¬ 
self  on  your  knowledge  of  drum  major¬ 
ing  and  twirling  by  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions.  Correct  answers  appear  below. 

1.  Yes  No  You  use  the  thumb  roll 

toss  and  not  a  palm  re¬ 
lease  for  a  high  aerial. 

2.  Yes  No  Is  it  correct  for  a  drum 

major  to  turn  around  to 
see  if  the  alignment  of  the 
band  is  correct  on  the 
march  ? 

3.  Yes  No  The  best  way  for  a  ma¬ 

jorette  to  see  if  she  is  in 
step.  Is  to  look  at  another 
majorette. 

4.  Yes  No  The  correct  way  to  discern 

whether  you  are  or  are  not 
in  step  with  the  band  is 
to  listen  to  the  cadence. 

5.  Yes  No  When  entering  a  competi¬ 

tion,  the  cadence  for  twir¬ 
ling  should  be  between  128 
and  132  for  best  results. 

6.  Yes  No  The  Military  Drum  Major 

should  march  directly  in 
front  of  the  band  and  not 
in  front  of  the  twirling 
majorette  team. 

7.  Yes  No  The  Military  Drum  Major 

should  stand  at  attention 
when  the  fanfare  is  played  I 


before  the  band  enters  the 
football  field. 

8.  Yes  No  The  Drum  Major's  posi¬ 

tion  In  front  of  the  band 
should  be  half  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  width  of  the 
band. 

9.  Yes  No  A  majorette,  when  per¬ 

forming  for  a  televi.sion 
show,  should  use  a  contest 
routine  and  not  an  exhi¬ 
bition  routine. 

10.  Yes  No  In  the  past  two  years,  body 

and  shoulder  rolls  have 

become  popular  tricks  in 
twirlers’  routines. 

11.  Yes  No  Tricks  in  which  the  baton 

is  made  to  bounce  off  the 
ground  or  floor,  are  clas¬ 
sified  as  drops  in  contests 
and  should  be  penalised. 
Answers:  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  Yes. 
5.  Yes.  6.  Yes.  7.  Yes.  8.  Yes.  9.  No. 
10.  Yes.  11.  No. 


New  Twirling 
Film  Made 


A  new  16  m.m.  movie  short,  in  color, 
will  soon  be  available  to  band  directors 
and  teachers  of  baton  twirling.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  this  film  has  just  been  completed 
in  Miami  by  Harrison  Elliott,  of  Datta, 
South  Carolina,  Editor  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Musician. 

Tentative  title  of  the  movie  is  “The 
Making  of  a  Majorette."  Featured  twirl¬ 
ers  include  Miss  Paula  Parsons  of  Miami 
Jackson  High  School  and  Misses  (lloria 
Wilson,  Enelle  Nobles,  Rosemary  Whit¬ 
ten,  Patricia  Harshbarger  and  Delor^ 
Carver  of  the  celebrated  University  qf 
Miami  Twirling  Corps. 


Bob  Roberts  Displays  at  Hollywood 


Pictured  here  it  the  display  Bob  Roberts,  Publisher  of  Majorettes  on  Parade  maqa- 
zine,  carried  throughout  his  tour  of  principel  cities  in  the  country.  Bob  Roberts  was 
teaching  twirling  at  dancing  teachers'  conventions  in  Hollywood,  Dallas,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  and  New  York.  These  conventions  were  held  by  the  National  Association  of 
Dance  and  Affiliated  Artists,  the  lergest  dance  teachers'  organization  in  the  world. 
The  two  majorettes  fronting  the  display  ara  Sylvia  Lailey,  El  Monte,  California,  and 
Jo  Ann  Burdick,  Anaheim,  California. 


Baton  Twirling 


Mitt  Mon*  M*rl*  Noblas,  l3-y*ar  old  daughtar  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Nobles,  Miami, 
Rorida,  was  Florida's  Sfaf*  Twirlin9  Champion,  Junior  Division,  in  1949.  Sh*  is  a 
student  at  Shenandoah  Junior  HiQh  School,  Miami,  where  sh*  plays  clarinet  in  the 
school  band.  Mona  has  studied  twirling  under  Nan  Wicliwir*  and  Bill  Allen  in  Miami. 


Secret  of  Good 
Team  Work 

By  Eddie  Sacks 

There  Is  nothing  more  spectainilar  than 
a  set  of  preoi.sion-twirlinK  majorettes — 
all  keepiiiK  perfeet  unison  in  their  intri¬ 
cate  routine.s. 

But  then  there  is  nothing  worse  than 
a  set  of  majorettes  that  are  just  TRYIXtl 
to  keep  together.  Here  are  the  basic 
rules  to  follow  to  acheive  perfect  unison  : 

Hath  twirl  must  have  its  own  count. 
For  example :  wrist  twirl,  one  count ;  fig¬ 
ure-eight,  two  counts;  two-hand  spin,  one 
count :  and  pass  around  the  back,  two 
counts. 

Where  do  the  counts  come  from?  We 
get  the  count  from  the  number  of  steps 
i  it  takes  to  do  the  twirl.  For  instance  the 
figure-eight :  it  takes  two  steps  to  com¬ 
plete  the  figure-eight,  therefore  your  count 
is  “one,  two.” 

As  most  bands  today  have  pepped  up 
their  cadence  to  approximately  140  beats 
per  minute,  your  routine  will  have  a  nice 
twirling  speed.  * 

Now  to  combine  the  counting  in  the 
easiest  iMJssible  way,  do  the  following : 
say  you  are  going  to  start  the  routine 
with  three  figure-eight.s — one  figure-eight 
takes  two  counts,  therefore,  your  set  will 
all  count  in  unison  (aloud  at  first)  “one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six.”  Then  go  back 
to  the  count  of  “one,”  where  a  new  twirl 
i  starts. 

j  As  you  can  see,  with  this  method  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  one  of  the 
group  going  fa.ster  than  the  rest  because 
everyone  gets  his  count  from  the  cadence. 

In  the  beginning,  make  up  very  simple 
j  routines,  using  rudimental  twirls.  After 
]  everyone  has  the  simple  routines  down 
]  perfect,  you  can  add  more  advanced 
j  tricks. 

j  Another  very  Important  problem  to 
1  overcome  is  the  matter  of  different  twirl- 
'  ers  using  different  styles  of  twirling.  For 
I  example,  In  the  two-hand  spin  some 
twirlers  use  the  style  in  which  the  ball 
I  and  tip  do  not  alternate,  and  some  u.se 
the  style  In  which  the  ball  and  tip  of  the 
j  baton  alternate  each  time. 

No  matter  which  style  o^  twirling  you 
use,  be  sure  you  all  use  the  .same  style. 

If  you  follow  the  above  rules,  your 
group  twirling  will  undoubtedly  improve. 

Majorettes,  you  can  now  register  your 
set  or  team  with  the  I.B.T.F.  by  writing 
to  Kddle  Sacks.  I.B.T.F.  Advisor,  c/o  In¬ 
ternational  Baton  Twirling  Foundation, 
B.  O.  Box  fi08,  Johnstown,  Penn.sylvania. 
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SCHOOL  MODELS  BY 


BASS  AND  CEllO 


As  a  result  of  extensive  surveys,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  MENC  Strins  Committee  author¬ 
ities,  a  new  bass  and  cello  are  now  available 
for  school  orchestra  use.  Known  as  the  Kay 
Standard  school  models,  the  bass  is  rei;ula- 
tion  3/4  size  and  the  cello  is  full  size,  but 
liuth  are  significantly  lighter  in  weight. 

Strings  of  the  Kay  school  instruments  are 
closer  to  the  fingerboard,  which  means  less 
pressure  is  needed  to  play.  Bowing  radius  is 
reduced  for  easier  manipulation.  And  im¬ 
portant  acoustical  changes  in  the  sound 
chamber  make  the  instruments  more  re¬ 
sponsive,  give  them  bigger  tone. 

Tests  indicate  that  excellent  results  may 
l>e  expected  .  .  .  particularly  with  teen-age 
beginners.  The  student  has  better  control  of 
intonation,  and  progresses  more  rapidly  in 
general  technique.  These  factors,  plus  the 
improvements  in  design,  also  improve  tone 
quality  to  a  marked  degree. 

V^RlTf  TODaI  for 

Kay  Musical  Instrumant  Co.,  1 640  Walnut  St,,  Chicago 


I’m  sure  that  when  the  architects  of 
most  of  our  school  buildings  planned 
them,  they  overlooked  a  very  Important 
room  in  their  scheme  of  things.  I’m  re¬ 
ferring  of  course,  to  the  necessary  (often 
forgotten  or  improperly  squeeaed  in  as 
an  after-thought)  Instrument  Storage 
Koom.  I  wili  concede  that  a  very  for¬ 
tunate  few  of  us  might  have  the  good 
fortune  of  having  such  a  well  planned 
rmim  but  by  the  far  and  large,  the  stor¬ 
age  of  instruments  creates  a  very  serious 
pn>blem  for  most  music  educators. 

I  am  assuming  by  now  that  all  school 
heating  plants  are  now  in  operation  (with 
the  exception  of  course  of  the  south  and 
southwest).  With  the  advent  of  heat  fol¬ 
lows  a  decided  lowering  of  humidity.  'This 
is  the  harbinger  of  many  troubles  and 
trials  in  instrument  care  and  storage.  The 
usual  difficulties  that  follow  are  the  open¬ 
ing  of  seams  and  bouts  in  all  the  string 
family  of  instruments,  brought  about 
chiefly  by  the  glue  “giving”  due  to 
stresses  of  wood  contracting  because  of 
lack  of  moisture ;  and  the  cracking  of 
instruments  due  to  the  glue  not  “giving" 
(which  is  even  more  serious).  W’hat  in 
cnmpari.son  is  less  grave  but  still  in  the 
"Trouble  Department"  Is  the  slipping  of 
pegs  and  the  deterioration  of  instrument 
cases. 

The  only  sound  advice  anyone  could 
venture  when  instruments  become  cracked 
or  <ipen  is  to  have  them  repaired  imme- 
iliatFlii  by  a  qualified  string  repair  man. 
If  at  all  possible  try  to  discuss  your  re¬ 
pair  problems  with  him  thoroughly  as  in 
most  cases  he  is  very  willing  to  pass 
along  good  information  on  the  care  and 
minor  repairs  (emergency  measures).  As 
an  example,  most  servicemen  advocate 
the  use  of  a  tciijrer  sound  post  and 
bridge  as  well  as  a  summer  sound  iwst 
and  bridge.  (A  high  sound  |K>st  is  needed 
during  the  summer  and  a  lower  one  for 
winter).  These  should  be  properly  fitted 
of  course  (you  will  also  notice  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  tone). 

If  you  have  any  choice  for  the  location 
of  your  instrument  storage  room,  try  to 
locate  It  away  fn>m  furnace  rooms,  lioll- 
ers,  and  places  of  extreme  changes  of 
teniiierature.  This  applies  also  to  stu¬ 
dents  keejiing  their  instruments  at  home, 
and  to  string  teachers  who  must  house 
instruments  in  closets  (where  no  room  Is 
available). 

With  the  use  of  a  simple  humidity 
gauge,  you  can  check  the  relative  hu¬ 
midity  of  your  storage  facilities.  A  read¬ 
ing  of  BO'A  Is  considered  ideal.  In  all 
probabilities,  (es|>ecially  in  steam  heated 
buildings),  the  gauge  will  Indicate  less 
than  the  desired  o0>A-  There  are  many 
excellent  commercial  humidifiers  on  the 
market.  The  cost  of  which  will  be  re¬ 
turned  many-fold  in  savings  on  repair 
bills  (to  say  nothing  of  dlsimsitions). 
However,  If  economy  measures  do  not 


By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


permit  such  an  expenditure,  home  made 
troughs  situated  near  the  source  of  heat 
will  help  get  humidity  into  the  air.  Even 
buckets  of  water  will  help,  but  an  oblong 
vessel  is  to  be  preferred. 

Violins  and  Violas  should  be  kept 
wrapped  in  individual  soft  flannel  bags 
in  their  cases  to  cut  down  temperature 
changes.  The  instrument  also  .should  be 
stored  in  such  a  bag  (within  the  case) 
when  not  in  use.  Individual  humidifiers 
can  now  be  purchased  for  use  in  cases 
for  winter  weather.  (In  a  pinch  try  keep¬ 
ing  half  of  a  nice  Juicy  apple  in  your 
case. ) 

I  suspect  some  of  you  are  wagging 
your  heads — thinking  a  little  dryness  can 
be  a  good  thing.  (I,  too,  have  taught  in 
moist  sections.)  So  for  those  of  you  who 
are  having  almost  Identical  problems  due 
to  too  much  humidity,  I  might  suggest 
you  look  into  commercial  de-humldlflers 
or  Air  Drying  Units.  These  take  various 
forms  (I  recall  using  one  once  that  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  vessel  filled  with  a  chemical 
crystal  compound,  which  absorbed  mois¬ 
ture,  turning  color  while  it  did  so  and 
Anally  becoming  very  saturated,  when  a 
refill  was  in  order).  There  are  other  types 
and  kinds  that  bear  looking  into  but  1 
mention  this  particular  one  because  it 
was  very  inexpensive  to  use  and  retiuired 
no  installation  and  refills  were  quite 
cheap.  Again  I  must  stress  the  use  of 
the  flannel  bags  within  the  instrument 
case — in  this  instance  to  absorb  some  of 
this  moisture.  Another  suggestion  rela'ive 
to  cases.  Is  to  place  the  empty  individual 
case  (open  of  course)  in  strong  direct 
sunlight  as  frequently  as  necessary  (to 
help  dry  the  cases  out). 

I  have  only  really  scratched  on  the 
surface,  a  subject  that  literally  runs  into 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  into  school 
budgets  already  suffering  from  the  strain 
of  high  costs.  If  any  of  you  are  in  a 
system  planning  either  a  remodeling  Job 
or  building  a  new  school,  try  to  acquaint 
the  proper  authorities  with  the  real  pur- 
l>ose  of  an  instrument  storage  room,  and 
the  ideal  physical  proi)ertles  required  and 
es.sentlal  to  It.  To  be  located  either  near 
the  Band  or  Orchestra  rehearsal  roonw 
seems  to  be  the  only  thought  in  mind  ;  al¬ 
though  this  is  desirable,  unle.ss  such  a 
location  is  otherwise  suitable  it  is  folly 
to  proceed. 

Once  students  and  teachers  alike  are 
willing  to  share  in  the  proper  care  of  in¬ 
struments  both  at  school  and  at  home, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  will  go  down.  If 
any  of  you  have  delved  further  into  this 
problem  and  can  offer  other  suggestions, 
please  pass  them  along ;  for  that  is  the 
real  purpose  of  this  “String  Clearing 
House.”  See  you  next  month. 


tdHor's  NoH:  Send  oH  qaasNem  and  ow 
swors  to  Angalo  La  Mariana,  Stboal  of  Mask, 
Wnstora  MUki^n  CaMagn  of  Mocatian,  Kols- 
nraana,  Michigan. 
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America's 
Uffle  Symphony 

(Slartg  OH  page  12) 

tor  is  to  get  SOMEBODY  started  on 
strings.  Most  programs  of  (his  sort 
begin  on  a  small  scale.  It  takes  effort 
and  more  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
music  director.  However,  the  more  en¬ 
thusiasm  he  can  generate  the  more 
successful  the  program  will  be. 

Five  years  ago  the  string  program 
in  Casper  was  a  “play-if-you-want-to” 
situation.  As  a  result  of  this  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  string  study,  the  eleven  grade 
schools  of  Casper  had  a  total  of  14 
riolins,  2  cellos,  and  no  violas  or 
string  basses. 

It  was  decided  that  new  emphasis 
be  placed  on  the  string  program,  with 
a  definite  objective  in  sight,  and  with 
something  tangible  to  offer  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  parents  to  stimulate  the 
study  of  strings.  Classes  were  begun 
in  the  grade  schools  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  offering  each  beginning  stu¬ 
dent  one  year  of  free  class  instruc¬ 
tion  consisting  of  one  30-40  minute 
period  each  week.  As  soon  as  stu¬ 
dents  were  capable  they  were  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  grade  school 
orchestra.  At  the  end  of  one  year  of 
class  instruction,  it  was  recommended 
to  students  that  they  study  privately 
if  they  were  financially  able.  Those 
who  could  not  afford  the  private  in¬ 
struction  were  kept  on  in  interme¬ 
diate  classes  for  another  year.  The 
most  important  aspect  of  this  begin¬ 
ning  program  was  the  offering  of 
free  lessons  for  the  first  year,  as  it 
carried  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  in- 
llnencing  parents.  In  many  cases  this 
will  solve  the  problem  of  obtaining 
the  string  instruments.  If  parents  are 
made  aware  that  free  music  lessons 
are  available,  they  will  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  purchase  an  instrument  for 
the  child. 

In  four  years,  the  number  of  strings 
I  in  the  grades  has  increased  to  ap¬ 
proximately  95,  including  violas,  cel¬ 
los.  and  basses.  Our  program  here  is 
far  from  perfect,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  desired.  Casper  has  much  the 
same  problems  that  any  music  direc¬ 
tor  would  have.  There  has  been  diffi¬ 
culty  obtaining  the  proper  balance  of 
instruments.  Viola  players  are  still 
at  a  premium,  and  more  string  bass 
players  are  needed.  Small  size  string 
liasses  are  needed  for  the  grade  school 
children.  But  in  view  of  these  ob¬ 
stacles  and  difficulties  facing  a  string 
program,  a  good  beginning  has  been 
®ade.  And  what  is  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  a  greater  number  of 
children  have  been  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  an  instrument  and 
participate  in  a  performing  organiza¬ 


tion.  This  is  an  important  cultural 
experience  for  the  child  even  though 
he  may  not  be  or  ever  become  a  virtu¬ 
oso  on  his  instrument. 

Many  directors  argue  that  their 
community  wants  a  band  first  and 
that  a  string  program  would  create 
competition  between  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  the  band  work  would 
suffer.  This  need  not  be  true!  In 
Casper,  Instead  of  competition  be¬ 
tween  band  and  string  work,  we  have 
cooperation  induced  by  the  band  di¬ 
rector  himself.  Orchestra  members 
are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
high  school  band  on  such  instruments 
that  make  the  student  feel  he  is  doing 
a  service  to  the  band.  Outstanding 
band  students  are  chosen  for  orches¬ 
tral  playing  in  the  high  school,  making 
it  seem  to  them  a  privilege  and  a 
mark  of  accomplishment  to  be  selected 
for  high  school  orchestra  membership. 

The  string  program  in  Casper,  as 
far  is  it  has  progressed  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  direct  efforts  of  the  director  of 
instrumental  music,  and  two  instru 
mental  instructors  covering  the  11 
grade  schools  of  Casper.  They  have 
been  aided  in  some  measure  by  the 
general  school  administration  and  the 
interest  of  the  local  music  stores. 
Many  directors  hesitate  broaching  a 
new  program  (in  this  case,  a  string 
program )  to  their  administrators. 
However,  most  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents  are  generally  receptive  to 
new  ideas  providing  the  plans  are 
presented  in  the  proper  manner  along 
with  sound  arguments  and  tangible 
facts.  The  results  of  a  survey  of  par¬ 
ents,  students,  and  community  re¬ 
sources  concerning  a  string  program 
can  serve  as  a  selling  point  to  the 
administration. 

How  many  directors  who  argue  that 
there  just  isn’t  time  for  the  string 
program  have  forgotten  that  there  is 
a  three-month  period  in  the  summer 
when  string  work  could  be  initiated 
or  advanced?  In  Casper,  the  summer 
is  not  wasted  musically.  Several  weeks 
after  school  is  out  in  early  June,  the 
doors  reopen  for  a  summer  school 
music  session.  Beginning,  interme¬ 
diate,  and  advanced  classes  are  con¬ 
ducted  for  all  instrumentalists  with 
emphasis  on  strings.  This  not  only 
prepares  for  the  fall,  and  continues 
the  work  of  the  previous  year,  but 
also  provides  a  wholesome  recreational 
summer  activity  for  the  children.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  primary  objective 
is  one  of  music  instruction,  and  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  for  the  fall 
music  program.  Any  skill  requires 
practice  to  maintain  and  increase  fa¬ 
cility  and  such  a  summer  session  pro- 

(Turn  to  page  3S) 
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...yet  $0  responsive 
it  is  the  choice 
of  many  “pros" 


3ig  favorite  with  music  supervisors  from 
coast  to  coast . . .  Fontaine  offers  a  remarkable 
CORtbination  of  qualities  in  one  Qarinet— 
the  easy  response,  the  flawless  intonation 
demanded  by  professional 
^  musicians — along  with  the 
big,  full,  rich  tone,  the  sure, 
smooth  easy  playing  action 
so  encouraging  to  students. 
And  all  this  at  the  really 
worthwhile  saving  that 
practical,  sturdy  Grenadilla 
or  Ebonite  make  possible! 
No  wonder  so  many  schools 
arc  satisfying  the  ever* 
growing  student  desire  for 
Clarinets  wtrh  Fonuines. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  for 
further  details  on  the 
Boehm  System  A.  Fontaine 
Qarinca  —  yours  without 
obligation,  of  course. 


A.  FONTAINE  CLARINETS  from 
Franco,  tradttianal  land  of  Rno 
Clorinar  inaliari...in  dtocfc-proof, 
crock-proof,  polMiad  Ebonito  . . . 
or  woN  -  Mlocrad,  oR-Mosonod, 
lino  quality  GronodiHa  wood  . . . 
Footurinpi  StabRisod  koy  poftt. 
Strong  nickol-tRvor  koys.  D^so 
pknh-linod.  Fronch  atylo  com. 


TlKFRED.GRET$CHMfg.Co. 

Mtuical  Instrmment  Makers 
Smce  1S83 


I  ! 

i  tin  FRED.  BRnSCN  Mfi.  Ca.  D«pL  SMII  I 

110  IraaOwav,  IraikIvR  11,  N.  Y.  S 

Please  rush  more  interesting  free  fiKts  I 
about  the  ineapensivc  A.  Fontaine  | 

I  Eboniu  or  Grenadilla  Clarinets.  ! 
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By  David  Kaplan 


The  Utorotere  ood  Moteriels  for  Cloriiiof 
A  Coasproboasivo  Sorvoy 

Introduction 

In  forthcoming  artlcle.<i  this  column  will 
jircscnt  a  survey  of  the  literature  and 
materials  for  clarinet.  The  purposes  and 
eventual  outcomes  of  this  survey  should 
l>e  clearly  stated.  If  it  were  only  to  put 
names  of  solus  or  methods  before  the 
teacher  then  a  mere  list  would  sultlce.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  In  last  month's 
column  I  stated  the  thesis  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  clarinet  playing  lay  in  the 
understanding  of  the  music.  To  gain 
this  understanding  it  was  necessary  to 
effect  a  proper  working  arrangement 
among  the  fundamental  factors — tone, 
|)hrasing,  reed,  and  the  like.  To  develop 
the  factors  needed  for  the  ultimate  in 
playing  this  survey  Is,  In  part,  intended. 

The  organization  of  this  report  po.ses 
a  question.  Usually,  a  survey  of  this  type 
is  divided  into  methods,  solos,  and  en¬ 
semble  material.  The  material  is  fur¬ 
ther  divided  into  the  various  grades  of 
difficulty.  This  editor  sees  no  reason  to 
deviate  from  this  basic  framework.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  differences  will  be  noted.  In 
addition  to  material  for  private  studp 
there  will  also  he  an  emphasis  of  class 
Hludii  material.  Something  should  also 
l>e  said  of  the  use  of  auditory  and  visual 
materials  in  the  teaching  of  clarinet. 
Finally,  the  bor>ks  and  articles  dealing 
with  the  clarinet  will  be  discus.sed. 

The  grading  of  material  will  follow  a 
simple  plan.  Klementary,  Intermediate, 
advanced,  and  artist  seem  as  good  a  set 
as  any.  Naturally,  overlappings  are  ex- 
Iiected. 

This  survey  has  also  certain  psycho¬ 
logical  and  philoso|>hical  characteristics. 
Formulating  courses  of  studies  is  not  an 
aim  of  this  rejiort.  As  educators  we  re¬ 
alize  that  individual  differences  are  great. 
We  should  not  exi>ect  that  each  and  every 
student  will  fit  Into  a  pre-conceived  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies.  Certainly  programs  of 
study  have  merit.  The  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  uniformity  is  commendable.  System 
makes  for  definiteness  in  program.  How¬ 
ever.  the  course  outline  should  serve  as 
a  guide  not  as  a  dogmatic  directorate.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  student  who  u|)on  en¬ 
tering  college  was  obligated  to  repeat 
studied  material — not  becau.se  he  needed 
the  studies  but  because  the  material  con¬ 
stituted  the  fre.shman  offering! 

A  course  of  study  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  various 
pupils.  I  do  not  recommend  that  study 
programs  be  dismissed  entirely.  I  do 
suggest  that  the  concept,  purposes,  and 
eventual  outcomes  of  such  programs  be 
reconsidered.  In  matters  of  scope,  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,  and  emphasis  the  “averape” 
pupil's  materials  will  differ  from  that  of 
the  superior  student.  Provisions  must 
therefore  be  made  for  exceptional  and 
“average”  pupils.  This  survey  will  an¬ 
notate  those  studies  serving  the  best  in¬ 


terests  of  Isith  groups.  We  should  re¬ 
member  that  not  every  clarinetist  study¬ 
ing  today  is  a  future  professional.  Ma¬ 
terial  for  him  is  Just  as  important  as  the 
vigorous  studies  for  the  exceptional.  If 
we  can  Instill  in  students  an  interest  anil 
an  appreciation  in  music  we  are  accom¬ 
plishing  a  great  deal.  It  is  hoped  that 
suitaltle  materials  found  in  this  survey 
will  help  in  furthering  this  interest. 

In  subsequent  issues  a  portion  of  thi.« 
column  will  l»e  devoted  to  materials.  Tin- 
survey  aims  to  put  at  the  disimsal  of  the 
teacher  and  pupil  the  materials  helpful 
for  the  highest  attainments  in  clarinet 
playing.  The  survey  also  seeks  to  take 
cognizance  of  individual  differences  In  itf 
presentation  of  material.  This  editor  will 
he  happy  to  receive  suggestions,  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Faria  Coasorvatoiro  Seloi 

Some  of  the  outstanding  clarinet 
solos  are  those  that  have  been  used  at 
the  Paris  Uonservatolre  as  examination 
material.  In  response  to  requests  I  am 
listing  some  of  these  solos.  Some  of 
these  works  will  be  Included  In  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  solo  material. 


Dolmas  . Fanfatio  Ifalianna  Itll 

d'Ollona  . Fantasia  Oriantala  ITIl 

Gaubart  . .  Fantasia  ITit' 

Dabussy  . Pramiar  Rhapsodia  Itll 

Grovlas  . Lamanto  and  Tarantalla  119 

Piarna  . Andanta  and  Schario  Itil 

Marty  . First  Fantasia  IW 

Widow  . Introduction  and  Rondo  IM 

Lafabro  . Fantasia  Caprica  I1C 

La  Bouchar  . Rallada  in  D-minor  IIS 

Massaqar  . Solo  da  Concours  IIP 

Coquard  . Malodio  and  Schanatto  IN 


Tha  Most  Widely  Used  Stody  Motarlal? 

Recently  I  was  asked  by  a  group  of 
teachers  to  name  the  most  popular  metis 
ods  and  study  materials.  Certainly  thert 
are  works  which  a  great  majority  of 
clarinet  teachers  use.  To  attemi>t  a  gen¬ 
eralization  as  to  the  most  |>upular  tnetk- 
ods  would  be  sheer  folly.  It  would  N 
interesting  at  a  later  date  to  investlgak 
this  matter  more  fully.  A  survey  of  tke 
various  materials  commonly  employed  b 
the  conservatories,  colleges,  and  prlntr 
studios  would  yield  interesting  results. 

However  with  data  on  hand,  data  from 
ten  institutions  and  teachers,  the  folk)*- 
Ing  can  be  stated.  The  materials  mosi 
fre<iuently  mentioned  are  listed  in  order 
of  frequency:  Klose  method,  Charaeltr- 
istic  studies,  etc.);  Rose  (Jt  and  F 
Stutlies) :  Cavaliini  (Caprices);  Burr- 
manii  (Parts  J  and  J);  Stark  (H 
Studies);  Jean-Jeau  (t«.  Iff,  ti  Studies) 
Perfer  (Sttnala  Studies). 

Nothing  substantial  can  be  deriw^ 
from  such  a  meagre  study.  It  does  s«»» 
that  more  and  more  use  is  being  mad*'' 
the  Perler,  Jean-Jean,  and  PolatscW 
studies.  Since  the  East  seems  to  fa''^ 
certain  materials,  the  Middle-West  otherr 
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Please  mention  THIS  SCHOOL  MUSICIAX  irhen  anairerinp  adverfiaements  in  this  mapasine  Novambar,  1^' 


etc.,  it  would  be  well  to  initiate  a  survey 
kefori  coming  to  any  ooncluetons. 

Write  In  your  questions  or  remarks ; 
gee  you  next  month. 


Hitor'f  Mete:  Send  all  qoattloM  aod  a** 
etrs  to  DavW  Koploa,  Dlroeter  of  MmIc, 
•yooMt  Coowiaalty  HI9I1  School,  RoyooMt, 


MENC  and  NEEA  Develop 
New  Mutual  Policiet 


grenadilla  wood  model 
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On  May  26,  1951,  the  President  of 
MKKA.  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Hauser,  and  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Benjamin  V. 
Orasso,  were  Invited  to  meet  with  the 
Executive  Board  of  MENC  In  Chicago. 

To  quote  directly  from  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting,  according  to  Mr.  Hauser, 
"In  addition  to  its  ofDclal  functions  in 
the  capacity  of  MENC  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
hibits  for  each  of  the  biennial  National 
and  Division  conventions  of  the  MENC, 
the  MEEA  as  a  group  and  through  per- 
Ronnel  of  member  Arms  make  important 
contributions  to  the  common  cooperative 
effort  to  promote  the  interests  of  music 
education.  Underlying  the  discussion  -  was 
the  apparent  mutual  desire  to  develop 
and  utilize  the  opportunities  for  coopera¬ 
tion  for  the  ultimate  beneflt  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Among  the  items  given  consideration 
were  the  following: 

The  importance  of  the  location  of  the 
exhibit  room  or  rooms  in  relation  to  the 
renter  of  convention  activities ; 

The  allocation  of  definite  periods  in 
lenventlon  program  schedules  for  visit¬ 
ing  exhibits.  Certain  of  such  exhibit  visi¬ 
tation  periods  at  least  to  be  clear  of  any 
other  program  features ; 

Participation  in  MENC  program  of 
qualified  persons  who  are  associated  with 
MBEA  member  firms; 

Preparation  by  MEEA  officers  of  a  list 
of  representatives  of  such  qualified  per¬ 
rons,  with  information  as  to  their  re¬ 
spective  special  fields.  Such  a  list  made 
available  to  Conference  officers  or  chair¬ 
men  would  serve  as  a  pool  of  resources ; 

The  study  of  the  heavy  and  increasingly 
complex  .schedule  of  state,  interstate,  sub¬ 
state,  regional,  and  national  music  edu¬ 
cation  activities,  in  relation  to  MENC’s 
biennial  National  and  Division  meetings, 
and  to  the  problems  of  the  exhibitors. 
Are  seven  major  MENC  conventions  each 
under  pre.sent  and 
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two  years  too  many 
anticipated  conditions' 

Relationship  of  MEEA  to  the  state 
units  of  MENC.  To  what  extent  can  serv¬ 
ices  of  MEEA  be  extended  to  affiliated 
state  associations  of  MENC? 

Study  of  the  possibilities  of  Improved 
"cheduling  of  state  meetings  to  avoid  con¬ 
flicts; 

Provision  of  special  exhibitors’  badges 
for  all  itersonnei  of  exhibitors  at  all  con¬ 
ventions  of  MENC.  Such  badges,  under 
fhe  plan  proi>osed  by  Mr.  Hauser,  would 
aerve  for  the  identification  of  the  wearers 
as  ofllcial  exhibitors,  but  not  as  passes  to 
'neetings  of  ME.NC.  All  MEEA  members 
vishlng  to  attend  meetings  would  regis¬ 
ter  as  MENC  members  do,  and  receive 
the  convention  l>adge — ^associate  or  active 
,  '"Which  they  are  entitled.” 

It  is  believed 
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the  policies  de¬ 
termined  at  this  meeting  will  be  advan- 
••••ous  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  school 
wualc  directors,  students,  and  parents  who 
'fc  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with 
In  cduciition. 
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vides  the  incentive  for  students  to  con¬ 
tinue  reguiar  practice.  This  need  not 
be  done  free  of  charge  by  the  music 
director.  A  smali  fee  can  be  charged 
which  helps  pay  the  director  for  his 
time  and  provides  a  bit  of  summer  in¬ 
come.  Following  the  summer  session, 
some  of  our  Casper  students  then  at¬ 
tend  the  University  of  Wyoming  sum¬ 
mer  string  camp  for  another  concen¬ 
trated  two  week  period  of  music. 

The  mortality  rate  among  string 
players  in  public  schools  is  high  and 
I  should  like  to  cite  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  seem  to  account  for  this 
mortality.  There  seems  to  be  as  yet 
a  lack  of  easy  and  well-graded  string 
material  for  enjoyable  string  perform¬ 
ance  for  the  children.  A  second  rea¬ 
son,  and  a  most  important  one,  is 
that  very  little  use  has  been  made  of 
individual  school  orchestras.  We  as 
directors  feel  that  because  a  beginning 
orchestra  doesn’t  sound  as  well  as  our 
band,  it  is  better  not  to  use  the  or¬ 
chestra  for  school  and  community 
functions.  The  third  cause  lies  with 
the  director.  Where  mortality  is  high, 
in  all  probability  strings  have  not 
t>een  properly  presented  to  beginning 
students,  and  where  they  have  been 
started  the  lack  of  continued  effort  and 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  direc¬ 
tor  very  soon  results  in  failure  of 
the  string  program. 

In  Casper  we  are  looking  forward 
with  enthusiasm  to  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  string  program.  W’e  are  working 
toward  the  development  of  an  orches¬ 
tra  or  small  string  group  in  each  of 
our  grade  schools  and  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  such  groups  in  their  own 
school  activities.  We  are  working  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  our  own 
summer  string  camp  on  Casper  Moun¬ 
tain. 

The  Casper  Civic  Symphony,  the 
“Baby  Symphony  of  America”  as  it 
has  been  called,  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  keep  our  string  program  on  the 
increase.  The  musical  future  of  Cas¬ 
per  is  bright. 
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New  Music  Teacher 
at  Bessie  Tift 


-Solo  Sutributort 


Forsyth,  «Ia. — Dr.  W.  Frt-d  Cunn,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Bessie  Tift  College,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  to  the  college  faculty 
of  Miss  tJertrude  White,  of  Rm’hester, 
X.  Y.,  as  head  of  the  voice  department. 

.Miss  While  comes  to  Bessie  Tift  C«il- 
lege  from  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem, 
.X.  C.,  where  .she  has  la-en  teaching  and 
has  also  been  engaged  in  private  Instruc¬ 
tion. 
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Band  Stand 


(Starts  on  page  14) 

"The  Southern  Division  plans  to  hold 
a  conference  at  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  on 
January  ISth  and  19th,  1952.  Other 
officers  of  the  Southern  Division  are 
Henry  Wamsley,  Director  of  Bands, 
Mississippi  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Mississippi,  VICE-CHAIRMAN, 
and  Robert  T.  Braunagel,  Director  of 
Bands,  Florida  State  University.  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Florida,  SECRETARY- 
TREASURER.” 


»  See  how  easy 
it  is  to  play  a  Pedler  in  tune 
.,, yes, even  for  a  beginner! 
Better  yet,  listen  to  a  whole 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you’ll  understand 
why  so  many  bandmasters 
recommend  Custombuilt 
Pedler,.. the  clarinet  with 
accuratt  intonation! 

HE  PEDIER  COMPANY 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


SeaHiwatteni  Divisiea  Chairman 

Leonard  H.  Hauff,  Director  of  Bands, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  Chairman  Haug  announces 
that  his  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  December 
17-18. 

There  they  are.  These  are  the  col¬ 
lege  band  directors  who  are  “carrying 
the  ball”  right  now.  If  you  are  a 
college  band  director  or  a  member  of 
a  college  band,  why  not  get  into  the 
game  and  “run  some  Interference”  for 
these  “ball  carriers?”  Contact  your  Di¬ 
vision  Chairman  to  offer  your  assist¬ 
ance,  and  most  important  of  all  see 
that  your  college  band  is  represented 
by  a  director  who  is  an  active  mem¬ 
ber.  Active  membership  dues  are 
J5.00  per  year  payable  to  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Joseph  A.  Gremelspacher, 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana. 

In  closing,  may  we  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  DECLARATION  OF  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES  which  serves  as  a  guide  for 
our  day-to-day  activities  as  well  as 
our  long  range  view.  And  now  that 
we  have  introduced  ourselves,  may  we 
Invite  you  to  look  forward  to  reading 
our  BAND  STAND  in  each  issue. 

ArHar  L  Williaiii>,  BAND  STAND  Editor 
for  tho  C0II090  Bond  Diroctort  Notional 
Attociotion;  Diroetor  of  Bonds,  Con- 
sorvotory  of  Mnsic  Oborlin  CoMogo, 
Oborlin,  Ohio 

UHor-t  Note:  Tha  staff  of  THE  SCHOOL 
musician  it  nrood  fa  latrodoea  THE  EAND 
HAND  of  tha  Collaaa  BaiiO  Diractart'  NoHoaol 
Essaclatlaa  ta  its  thansaiMls  of  raoOars  la  41 
•totos  aoO  14  foralga  eanntrias. 

TMs  naga  will  aaaoar  aaeh  oiaath  as  writ- 
tM  hy  Ht  Editor,  Mr.  Arthar  L.  Williams. 


Fine  woodwinds  exclusively  for  more  than  four  generations 


Music  to  be  performed  will  be  of  three 
types — chamber,  choral  and  orchestral. 
Chamber  music  will  be  played  by  faculty 
artists  from  the  University’s  music  de¬ 
partment,  and  choral  works  will  be  sung 
by  a  chorus  from  honorary  music  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations. 

A  professional  orche.stra,  compo.sed  of 
musicians  from  the  Austin  and  San  An¬ 
tonio  Symphonies,  will  be  engaged  to  per¬ 
form  the  orchestral  scores. 

All  manuscripts  will  be  screened  by  a 
committee  of  nationally  -known  compos¬ 
ers  and  musicians  from  the  University 
of  Texas  music  faculty.  They  are  Clifton 
Williams,  prominent  young  composer  and 
Symposium  founder,  chairman  ;  Kent  Ken- 
nan,  n.  Bernard  Fitzgerald  and  Paul 
Pisk. 

“I  believe  that  the  future  growth  of 
musical  culture  In  the  United  States  lies 
in  the  decentralization  of  creative  activi¬ 
ties  away  from  the  pre.sent  established 
music  centers,  whose  roots  are  deeply 
imliedd€>d  in  borrowed  European  tradi¬ 
tions,"  .said  Wtllianys.  "To  this  end,  the 
Southwestern  Sym|K>sium  will  stand  as  a 
force  in  the  development  of  a  flrst-rate 
native  musical  heritage,  by  encouraging 
our  regional  composers.” 

The  Symposium  will  be  open  to  all 
American  composers,  and  part  of  the  per¬ 
formance  time  will  be  allotted  to  works 
of  outstanding  student  composers  from 
schools  in  the  southwest.  Recordings  of 
their  comi>ositions  will  be  made  available 
to  all  participating  composers. 

Symposium  information  and  entry 
blanks  will  be  mailed  to  all  music  schools 
In  the  Southwest.  Additional  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Symposium  committee.  College  of  Fine 
Art.s,  University  of  Texas. 


V  of  Texas  to  Sponsor 
Symposium— Contempo\ 
Music — March  20-22 


Austin,  Texas,  Oct.  20 — American  com¬ 
posers,  particularly  those  residing  in  the 
Southwest,  have  been  invited  to  submit 
unpublished  manuscript  scores  for  per¬ 
formance  during  the  first  annual  South¬ 
western  Symposium  of  Contemporary 
American  Music,  March  20-22  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  <if  Texas. 

Sponsored  by  the  University’s  College 
of  Pine  Arts,  the  Symisisium  will  be  held 
In  connection  with  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  American  Fine  Arts. 
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Miss  Betty  Bunnell,  a  TCU  .senior,  has 
been  added  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Conservatory  of  .Music. 

She  studied  piano  pedagogy  and  has 
l)een  a  student  at  Texas  State  College 
for  Women  and  TCU. 
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INTONATION 

The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  Is  to 
(Ilseover  what  methods  band  conductors 
use  to  develop  the  musical  element  of 
intonation  In  the  performance  of  their 
orRanlzatlon. 

“How  may  I  Improve  the  Intonation 
of  my  hand?"  Is  one  of  the  questions  the 
serious  hand  conductor  frequently  asks 
himself  and  his  associates ;  It  Is  also  one 
of  the  questions  to  which  he  receives  the 
most  elusive  replies !  It  Is  ho|>ed  that 
the  answers  to  the  questions  herein  con¬ 
tained  will,  when  tabulated  and  analyzed, 
reveal  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the 
practices  of  successful  band  conductors 
In  striving  to  develop  intonation  In  their 
groups.  Results  will  be  published  in  a 
future  i.s8ue  of  The  SCHOOR  MUSICIAN. 

All  replies  will  be  treated  strictly  con¬ 
fidentially.  No  bands  or  band  conductors 
will  be  mentioned  by  name  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  that  might  subsequently  be  based 
upon  these  replies. 

Finally,  It  la  hoped  that  the  band  con¬ 
ductor  who  probably  has  solved  his  share 
of  intonation  problems  may  derive  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  amusement  from  reading 
the  following  questions  and  from  check¬ 
ing  his  answers  to  them. 


Thanks  in  advance  for  your  frank 
treatment  of  these  questions  and  for  your 
earlj/  return  of  the  completed  work  to : 

DANIEL  L.  MARTINO,  Dlr^tM- 
Dspartwst  of  Eondt 
IndloM  Uoivortify 
■loomloqfoo,  lodloM 

1.  IH>  you  attempt  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  sections  with  instruments  of  one 

make?  ....yes . no.  If  “yes.” 

check  one  of  the  following  to  describe 
how  well  you  succeed : 

. . .  .Completely  succe.ssful . Par¬ 
tially  succe.ssful . Unsuccessful. 

2.  I>«  you  recommend  the  use  of  one 
selected  type  of  mouthpiece  through¬ 
out  your  clarinet  section?  ....yes. 
....  no.  If  “yes,"  check  one  of  the 
following  to  describe  how  well  your 
recommendation  is  followed : 

. . .  .Completely . Partially . 

Not  at  all. 

Do  you  recommend  the  use  of  one 
selected  ty|>e  of  mouthpiece  In  any 
other  section?  ....yes . no. 

3.  Do  you  personally  insitect  individual 
Instruments  for  adjustment,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  leaks,  mouthpieces,  reeds,  dents, 

etc.?  ....yes . no.  If  "yes,"  check 

one  of  the  following  to  indicate  how 
often  ; 


. . .  .Quarterly . Semi  -  Annually. 

. . .  .Annually. 

....As  imperfections  appear . As 

students  complain  of  difltculties. 

I.  Do  you  attempt  to  Improve  certain 
faulty  tones  of  various  wood-wind 
instruments  by  slight  adjustments  of 
mechanism,  pads  or  corks?  ....yes. 
....no.  If  "yes,”  check  one  of  the 
following  to  show  how  these  adjust¬ 
ments  are  completed : 

....1  itersonally  make  necessary  ad¬ 
justments. 

....I  suggest  certain  adjustments  to 
l»e  jH'rformed  by  an  expert. 

....I  suggest  certain  adjustments  to 
be  i>erformed  by  the  student. 
Describe  any  other  methods  you  may 
use  in  completing  these  adjustments. 

5.  Do  you  insist  that  brass  instruments 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  inside?  .... 

yes . no.  If  "ye.s,”  check  one  of 

the  following  to  show  how  often  such 
cleaning  is  done ; 

. . .  .Weekly . Monthly . Quar¬ 
terly . Irregularly. 

6.  IX)  you  personally  supervise  the  tun¬ 
ing  of  all  instruments?  ....yes . 

no.  If  "yes,”  answer  the  following: 
MTilch  tones  do  you  tune?  . . .  .concert 
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(’.-flat . several  tones . com¬ 

plete  register. 

Ti>  what  do  you  tune?  . . .  .B-flat  bell. 
.  ..piano . other.  If  "other,”  spe¬ 
cify . 

I  >u  you  insist  that  Instruments  be 
warmed  by  the  players’  breath  be- 

tare  tuning?  ....yes . no. 

I»o  you  attempt  to  control  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  tuning  room?  ....yes. 


ARTISTS'  CHOICE 


PROVEN  QUALITY 


What  volume  of  tone  do  your  stu¬ 
dents  u.se  while  tuning?  ....p . 

iiif . f .  (Other. 

.Specify.) 

I>o  your  students  piay  with  vibrato? 
. . .  .yes . no. 

I>o  you  make  and  present  to  the 
student  a  list  of  tones  that  need  hu¬ 
moring  on  his  instrument?  ....yes. 


D0N7 

SCHAPE 

youR 

REED 


SAVE 

MONEV 

AND 

YtORRy 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


If  you  make  such  a  list,  do  you  check 
later  to  discover  if  it  has  been  mem¬ 
orized  and  if  humoring  is  being  done? 
....  yes . no. 

Where  is  tuning  done?  . .  .  .prlvateiy. 

_ in  section  rehear.sais . in  fuli 

rehearsals. 

How  often  is  tuning  done?  ....at 
ea«'h  rehearsai . before  each  con¬ 
cert . irreguiarly . as  particu- 

iar  students  show  need  for  this  heip: 

. . .  .quarteriy . semi-annuaily. 

If  the  answer  to  question  number  6  is 
"no,"  answer  the  following : 

Who  accepts  the  responsibility  for 

tuning?  . 

To  what  standard  are  the  instruments 

tuned?  . . .  .B-flat  beil . piano . 

stroboscope . other. 

Which  tones  are  tuned?  ....concert 
B-flat . several  tone.s . com¬ 

plete  register. 

Are  the  Instruments  warmed  before 

tuning?  ....yes . no. 

Is  the  temperature  of  the  tuning  room 

controlled?  ....yes . no. 

What  volume  of  tone  do  your  stu¬ 
dents  u.>*e  while  tuning?  ....p.  .... 
mf . f . 

Do  your  students  play  with  vil>rato? 
....  yes . no. 

Do  your  students  play  with  vibrato 

while  tuning?  ....yes . no. 

How  often  is  tuning  done?  ....at 
each  rehearsal . before  each  con¬ 
cert . irregular . as  particular 

students  show  need  for  this  help . 

quarterly . semi-annually. 

What  is  your  policy  in  regard  to 
dents  acquired  in  bra.ss  Instruments? 
Check  one  of  the  following: 

....I  require  immediate  removal  of 
dents. 

I  require  dents  to  be  removed  before 
important  engagements. 

. . . .  t  require  dents  to  be  removed  an¬ 
nually. 

....I  suggest  that  dents  be  removed. 
....I  explain  the  possible  effects  of 
dents  and  recommend  Immediate  re¬ 
moval. 

■  ...I  take  no  deflnite  stand  on  this 
point. 

.  Do  you  And  it  necessary  to  draw 
tuning  slides  of  brass  instruments? 
Check  one  of  the  following: 

....  Yes . No . Sometimes. 

If  you  draw  tuning  slides,  do  you 
retune  the  valve  slides?  Check  one  of 
the  following : 

•  •  •  •  Yes . No . Sometimes. 

If  "sometimes,”  explain. 

i.  Do  you  And  it  necessary  to  draw  tun¬ 
ing  barrels  of  clarinets?  Check  one 
of  the  following: 

•  •  • .  Yes . No . Sometimes. 

If  you  draw  tuning  barrels,  do  you 


\y  Reg-  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  3 

for  SAXOPHONE  and  CLARINET 

The  newly-designed  “VIBRATOR”  reed  WILL  improve  your  PLAYING  1 

MADE  IN  FRANCE 


FLASH!  DERU  REEDS  again  available.  A  high  quality 
French  reed. 


Atk  Yoar  Dealer 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


also  draw  middle  joints?  Check  one 
of  the  following: 

....  Yes . No . Sometimes. 

If  "sometimes,”  explain. 

Do  you  And  It  neces.sary  to  draw 
head  joints  of  flutes?  Check  one  of 
the  following : 

. . .  .Yes . No . Sometimes. 

If  “sometimes,”  explain. 

Do  you  And  it  neces.*iary  to  draw  the 
oboe  reed?  Check  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

. . .  .Yes . No . Sometimes. 

If  ".sometimes,”  explain. 

Do  you  And  it  necessary  to  cut  the 
corked  end  of  the  oboe  reed?  Check 
one  of  the  following : 

. . . .  Ye.s . No . Sometimes. 

If  "sometimes,”  explain. 

Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  draw  the 
bassoon  bocal?  Check  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

.  . .  .Yes . No . Sometimes. 

If  ".sometimes,”  explain. 

Do  you  And  it  necessary  to  cut  the 
corked  end  of  the  bassoon  bocai? 
Check  one  of  the  following: 

...  .Yes . No . Sometimes. 

If  “sometimes,”  explain. 

How  well  do  your  students  know  the 
effect  of  alternate  flngerings  on 
pitch?  Check  one  of  the  following: 
....My  students  know  the  effect  of 
alternate  flngerings  on  pitch  thor¬ 
oughly. 

....My  students  know  the  effect  of 
alternate  flngerings  on  pitch  moder¬ 
ately  well. 

....My  students  know  the  effect  of 
alternate  flngerings  on  |)ltch  inade- 
(piately. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


HINES  REEDS 
far  Cliriiwt — Susphoiw— Ob** 

BasMMMi — Engllth  Hors 
Nitlontlly  known  for  Student. 
Profeesional  end  Artiit 

Reed*  cut  from  prime  cane  grown  in  our  Var 
Valley  cane  Held  In  South  France.  Reeda  with 
balance,  brilliancy,  pitch,  power  and  long  laiting 
qiialltlea.  Highly  endoraed  by  leading  muaic  dl- 
rcctora.  artiata  teachera,  conaerraloriee,  banda 
and  major  aymphony  orcheatraa — Call  on  your 
denier  today  or  write. 

HINES  REEDS 

513  S.  Natahaa  (Dapt.  8) _ Kaacluaka,  Mlaa. 


Gat  HARRY  L.  ALFORD'S  FREE  Cntalef— 
"SHARPS  and  FLATS” 

Xo  pnigram  cimiplcte  without  one  or  two  of  Mt. 
Alford’a  famour.  novelty  niimhera.  t'niqiie  harmonlcH, 
rovel  aound  elTecta.  onncvly  Ideas.  Try  "STBP 
.\lll^l>."  Mr.  Alford’a  laat  arrangement,  you'll 
want  It.  '"niE  WEDDING  OK  HKIN'IE  & 
KATHRIXA."  "XBRO."  "Hl'XC.RY  FIVE”  SETS, 
ami  "I'IJi  BE  SBBIX'  YO^^"  a  comedy  niimtier 
designed  to  get  the  hand  off  ataifb.  Many  otliera 
ir.cluded.  Scial  for  FREE  copy  tiHlay! 

HAEET  1.  ALfOED  STUDIOS.  Ill  W.  Slita  St..  CkHtfA  HI. 


IR  DUIUQUE  .  .  .  Floyd  RoNdel  toys. 

"IVe  have  been  using  Cornston  MllTHOhS 
ioT  j  years  with  excellent  results." 

IR  SIOUX  CITY  . . .  Robort  Lowry  toys. 

"/  use,  recommend  and  endorse  GOKXSTOX 
BOOKS  for  my  pupils  and  teachers-in-train- 
ing." 

Aak  ymir  Dealer  for  OORXSTOX  METHODF  for 
Sax.  Clarinet,  Flute.  Trombone  and  Trumpet  or  write 
Edward  Schuberth.  240  W.  55th  St..  N.  Y-  19.  N.  Y. 


Most  of  the  Cats 

(h«lf)on«g) 

used  ia  th«  S.  M. 

ore  available 
after  Publicotion 
at  $2.00  each 
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WENGER 

MUSICAL  EQUIPMENT 


LIFETIME  STANDS 


•ullt  •spaciclly 
for  school  uio 
—  hoovy  duty 
all  stool  con¬ 
struction  — 
simplo,  sturdy, 
foolproof- 
E  C  ONOM- 
ICALI 


PLAYER’S  STAND 

Pormonont  propor  onqia  for  tilt — rollod^  odMS, 
no  bont  cornors  or  sharp  adgas.  Adjustaola 
to  dosirad  hoi9ht,  sot  with  lockor  washors 
and  hoi-nuts. 

Rogular  Stand,  Adj.  27"  to  34"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . $7.80 

Tall  Stand,  Ad|.  37"  to  44"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . $8.40 

SNARE  DRUM  STAND 

NEW,  Ravolutionary  —  Hoavy  Duty  — 
Pormanont  corract  angla;  rubboritad  tips. 
SCHOOL  PRICE  .  $».»5 


THypUSAPHOH^ 
CHAIR-sxaiiO 

Patant 
AppMad  for 

•  Supports  all  siias  and  mafcas  of  Sousa- 
phonos. 

•  Adfustabla  to  all  siia  playars. 

•  Playar  sits  in  normal  and  approvad  mannar. 

•  Instrumant  is  kopt  in  its  normal  position. 

•  Sarvas  as  rack  whan  instrumant  is  not  in  usa 

•  A  must  for  baginnar  or  girl  sousaphonist. 

School  Prica  $2f.tS 
Also 

•  Risars  *  Snara  Drum  Practica  Pad 

•  Roadconditionar  •  Rail  Lyra  Stands 

•  8atons  •  Pad  Straps 

For  mors  information  writs 


WENGER 

MUSIC 

EQUIPMENT  CO. 


OWATONNA  1.  MINNESOTA 


By  B.  H.  Walker 


fireetings,  school  musicians  and  other 
brass  friends.  Here  it  is  November,  1951. 
The  school  year  is  well  on  its  way  and 
our  football  season  for  marching  bands 
will  soon  be  over.  L<et's  not  wait  until 
January  1  for  new  resolutions  to  make 
our  brass  sections  "tops".  After  all,  your 
concert  band,  as  well  as  your  marching 
band,  is  little  better  than  the  proficiency 
of  your  trombones,  baritones,  basses, 
horns,  cornets  and  trumpets. 

PuMtfoas  and  Aatwart 

Qusttlen — Whst  srs  the  dmirsbis  fscten  of  a 
good  mouthplaca? 

Answer — The  desirable  mouthpiece  must 
have  correct  rim,  cup,  throat  and  back- 
bore  (surrounded  by  the  shank). 

The  best  rim  width  for  trumpet  or 
cornet  mouthpiece  should  be  no  smaller 
than  3/16'  and  the  face  of  the  rim  should 
be  flat  and  declining  toward  the  outside ; 
the  edge  on  the  inside  should  be  sharp 
enough  to  grip  the  lip,  but  low  enough  to 
prevent  cutting  the  lip.  Players  with 
heavy,  soft  lips  should  use  broader  rims 
to  prevent  cutting  into  the  flesh.  Players 
with  small  muscular  lips  should  use  me¬ 
dium  rim,  which  Is  about  3/16'  for 
trumpet,  9/64'  for  horn,  13/64"  for  alto, 
1/4'  for  trombone  or  baritone,  and  9/32' 
for  tuba.  The  mouthpiece  with  too  nar¬ 
row  rim  cuts  off  circulation  of  blood  to 
lip  and  causes  lips  to  tire  easily.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  rim  too  broad  may  feel 
comfortable  but  may  prevent  a  free  move- 
men  of  lip  muscles  which  will  also  cause 
the  lips  to  tire  easily.  Therefore,  the 
average  player  should  use  a  medium  rim. 
as  extremes  in  either  direction  are  usually 
bad. 

The  best  cup  sise  for  the  mouthpiece 
is  usually  measured  by  the  cup  diameter. 
I'sually  a  large  mouthpiece  produces  a 
large  tone  of  great  volume  and  carrying 
l>ower,  and,  uifless  too  large,  will  give 
more  endurance,  l»etter  lip  control,  and 
greater  flexibility  than  a  small  one. 


Therefore,  I  believe  a  player  should  usu-  I 
ally  select  the  largest  cup  mouthpiece  hr  I 
can  comfortably  play  upon,  with  a  cup  I 
diameter  of  above  21/32"  for  truni|>et  or  I 
comet,  11/16"  for  horn,  49/64'  for  alto.  * 
1'  for  trombone  or  baritone,  and  l-R/ll" 
for  tuba. 

The  cup  can  be  too  large.  Such  a  cup 
may  produce  a  mellow,  round  tone,  yet 
It  may  not  produce  the  necessary  bril¬ 
liance  or  penetrating  qualities  of  tone  to 
cut  through  enough.  It  may  cause  tow 
to  be  flat  in  upper  register  and  may  csm 
lip  to  tire  due  to  difflculty  of  reachiig 
high  notes.  The  extreme  large  cup  ha5 
its  advantages  in  lower  register  tones. 

If  the  cup  is  too  small,  the  results  are 
small,  brilliant  but  thin  and  stuffy  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone.  The  low  notes  are  usuall.v 
fussy  and  difficult  to  reach,  while  the 
high  notes  are  sharp  in  pitch  and  of  poor 
quality.  Therefore,  the  medium  large 
cup  usually  gives  the  best  results  for  the 
average  player. 

The  best  throat  size.  A  throat  too  large 
produces  a  fussy  tone,  poor  intonation 
and  quick  fatigue.  A  throat  too  small 
chokes  the  tone  quality  and  throws  the 
instrument  out  of  tune.  Therefore,  a 
medium  bore  throat  is  usually  best. 

The  back  bore  must  be  proportioned  cor¬ 
rectly  to  the  cup  and  throat.  A  larr 
leackbore  does  not  necessarily  glye  / 
larger  tone  for  while  it  makes  the  tour 
more  mellow,  it  may  make  it  fussy  an! 
spoil  the  intonation  of  the  mouthplerr 
The  proper  shape  of  the  backbore  usuall; 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

The  ideal  mouthpiece  for  ordinary  uw 
should  have  medium  large  cup,  largr 
enough  for  free  yibrations  of  lips  w 
medium  and  low  notes  are  easy  and  snail 
enough  fur  high  notes  to  be  easy  an! 
U|)  to  pitch.  The  rim  should  be  comfort¬ 
able  but  should  grip  your  lip.  so  tkr 
tone  will  speak  out  clearly  in  all  regs- 


THIS  IS  WHAT  THEY  SAY  !! 

about  the  CAUFFMAN"<^HYP[RBOUC 


"One  of  ny  beginning  cornet  players,  a  little  boy  of  eight  In  the 
third  grade,  pops  out  high  "C's"  and  "D'a"  with  his  Hyperbolic. 

I  think  that  speaks  for  Itself.  I  have  found  that  "Range"  in  the 
beginner  Is  his  quickest  point  of  discouragement.  If  your  mouth¬ 
piece  did  nothing  else  but  solve  that  (which  It  does)  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  price.  I’ll  continue  to  boost  for  you." 

0.  VK.  Joiner,  Band  Director 
Rlppey,  lows 


(O) 


TRY  IT  TODAY  AND  TREAT  YOURSELF  TO  A  REVELATION 
FOR  TRUMPET  a  CORNET 


THE  i  W  CAUFFMAN  CO 


AT  BETTER  MUSIC  DEALERS 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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ter<<.  With  the  system  of  numbers  used 
as  sises  for  most  manufacturers,  this 
would,  be  a  slse  No.  1  or  No.  2.  The 
larger  numbers  usually  are  the  smaller 
or  "pea  shooter”  sixes  which  I  do  not 
re.ommend  except  for  exceptional  use, 
suoh  as  extremely  high  note  trumpet 
fanfare  work  or  for  extremely  thin  or 
weak  lips.  For  a  more  complete  discus¬ 
sion  on  mouthpieces,  read  “I  Teach  the 
Solo  Braaa"  April  1951,  September  1949 
and  April  1948  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN. 

QuMtien — I  am  having  trouble  reaching  tha 
lowtr  tones  on  trombone.  How  may  I  ovarcoma 
this  defect  in  my  playing? 

.tiiatrer — Open  the  Ups  slightly  as  In 
the  letter  "o”  and  protrude  them  outward. 
Prop  your  chin  by  opening  the  jaws. 
Thoroughly  relax  the  tongue,  as  well  as 
the  lips  and  throat.  Keep  the  mouth  and 
throat  open  big  so  that  there  may  be  a 
large  amount  of  breath  to  make  the  open 
lips  vibrate  freely.  Let  your  tongue  come 
out  more  for  the  attack,  which  should  be¬ 
gin  with  the  tongue  out  to  the  tip  of  the 
upper  Up  and  on  extreme  low  notes  may 
even  come  out  slightly  between  the  open 
Ups.  Use  the  syllable  "toe”  for  the  low 
tones.  Use  lots  of  breath,  supported  from 
the  diaphragm,  and  blow  the  breath 
downward  toward  the  lower  rim  of  the 
mouthpiece.  Use  a  mouthpiece  with  a 
medium  large  or  deep  cup. 

Qunilien — How  may  I  Isarn  to  play  intarvali 
with  high  and  low  notes  In  rapid  succession  and 
do  it  accurately? 

Anawer — To  play  the  low  notes,  relax 
the  lips,  open  jaws  by  dropping  the  jaws, 
open  the  Ups  slightly  and  roll  them  out¬ 
ward  as  in  saying  the  letter  “o”.  blow 
the  breath  downward  toward  the  lower 
rim  of  mouthpiece.  Let  the  tongue  be¬ 
gin  the  attack  out  to  tip  of  upi>er  Up. 

To  play  the  higher  tones,  close  the  jaws 
and  lips,  press  Ups  tightly  against  each 
other,  slightly  roll  the  red  of  Ups  inward, 
contract  the  jaw  and  cheek  muscles, 
which  help  tighten  the  upper  and  lower 
Ups,  and  blow  the  breath  upward  tovyard 
the  upi>er  rim  of  mouthpiece.  The  high 
notes  require  Increased  breath  pressure 
and  more  diaphragm  force  in  order  to 
make  the  tight  Ups  vibrate.  To  attack 
the  higher  sounds,  let  the  tip  of  your 
tongue  strike  higher  toward  roof  of  mouth 
and  slightly  raise  upward  the  back  of 
the  tongue. 

Start  practicing  small  Interval  jumps 
beginning  with  thirds,  progre.ss  to  fourths, 
then  nfths  and  sixths,  and  when  skill  and 
accuracy  are  reached  in  the  raiiid  Up, 
breath  and  tongue  changes  required  in 
changing  from  the  low  to  high  note.s,  the 
larger  intervals  such  as  sevenths  and  oc¬ 
taves  may  be  practiced.  Be  sure  to  prac¬ 
tice  intervals  in  short  periods,  followed  by 
long  and  frequent  rest  periods,  as  they 
are  very  strenuous  on  the  Ups,  tongue 
and  throat. 

More  questions  and  answers  next 
month.  Write  me  about  pour  braaa  prob- 
Irma. 
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^  guided  by  your  own  good 
judgment  in  choosing  your  in- 
strument.  Try  a  WILLIAM  FRANK 
horn.  Compare  it  on  any  basis— looks,  balance,  playing  ease,  tone  or  volume. 
Then  look  at  the  price  tag.  See  if  you  don't  agree  with  the  thousands  who 
have  found  WILLIAM  FRANK  is  the  biggest  value  in  the  entire  field  of  band 
instruments.  You  can  BANK  on  a  FRANK. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  ' 

Mode  by  William  Frank  Company 

Exclusive  DhtHbuton 

TARG  &  DINNER,  Inc.,  42S  S.Wqbosii  Avf.,Ciikogo  5. 
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Ultor's  Not*:  Sood  oil  goostioot  and  oa- 
*w*n  to  t.  H.  WoNtor.  Diroet^  of  loads, 
Coatrol  High  SciMol,  Chottoaoogo,  Totm. 


^hattuck  Nameg 
Music  Director 


Gornston  METHODS 
teach  TRUMPET  correctly 

VERY  FIRST  METHOD  SOc 

INTERMEDIATE  METHOD  7Sc 
ADVANCED  METHOD  $1 

I/vglr»t--t>riclli-il— high  pupil  IttltTfil.  Prorrii  altli 
Ihciumnib. 

At  Pe.trrs  or 

Edward  Schubarth,  240  W.  SSth  81..  N.  V.  19.  N.  Y. 


TEACH  IN  CHICAGO 

Examlnationt  for  teachers  of  Instrumental  Muilc  in 
the  Chicago  Public  High  S^chools  will  be  held 
DerembtK  27.  1951. 

Closing  (Ute  for  filing  formal  application  forms  and 
requiretl  credentials  is  December  6.  Pjril. 

For  Information  apply  to: 

loord  of  EiomlRers 

22S  N.  La  Soil*  Stroot,  Chicago  1,  llliiioit 


Farlliault,  Mliiti.  —  Robt'rt  Oarglc  of 
Malden.  Ma.>‘s.  ha.s  Iteeii  tiatiied  director- 
rrf  niu.sic  at  Shattuck  acIuHrl. 

Luring  the  pa-vt  .vear  he  lias  been 
faculty  assistant  at  the  Boston  university 
school  of  music. 
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More  of 
Everything 
in  a  Gefzen 


"Gopher  Band" 

(Starts  on  page  18) 

office  and  practice  rooms  contributes 
to  a  friendiy  atmosphere  of  “belong¬ 
ing."  The  band  rooms  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Minnesota’s  gigantic  North¬ 
rop  Auditorium  are  removed  from 
other  departments  of  the  University, 
and  offer  special  space  to  the  band. 
To  many  students  the  band  is  an 
opportunity  to  meet  other  students 
with  like  interests,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  fast  friendships  result. 


Tba  load  Alasmi  Attoelotien 

Conclusive  proof  of  the  lasting 
friendships  and  loyalties  that  grow 
up  within  the  band  can  be  seen  in  the 
flourishing  University  of  Minnesota 
Band  Alumni  Association.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  barely  two  years  old,  but 
there  are  over  600  names  on  its  mem¬ 
bership  roster.  At  the  1949  and  1950 
homecoming  games  the  100  piece 
Alumni  Band  made  impressive  grid¬ 
iron  appearances,  working  with  the 
Football  Marching  Band.  Embou¬ 
chures  may  have  been  a  little  weak 
and  techniques  a  little  rusty,  but 
these  handicaps  went  unnoticed  amid 
the  general  enthusiasm. 


History 

The  University  band  has  given  over 
sixty  years  of  service  to  the  University. 
In  1891  officials  induced  a  Mr.  Graves 
from  Fort  Snelling  to  commute  to  the 
campus  and  assume  charge  of  th« 
new  University  band  —  then  sixteen 
strong.  They  were  a  hardy  group, 
like  their  descendants,  and  in  1892  it 
is  recorded  that  the  band  played  for 
President  McKinley  when  he  visited 
Minneapolis,  even  though,  one  alum¬ 
nus  recalls,  the  day  was  so  cold  that 
Instruments  froze.  At  public  perform¬ 
ances  the  bandsmen  collected  money 
In  buckets  to  keep  the  organization 
going. 

From  1896  until  1918  the  band  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Rose, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  period  annual 
concert  tours  were  being  made.  The 
band  was  again  under  military  leader¬ 
ship  during  World  War  I.  When  civil¬ 
ian  status  was  resumed  Michael  Jalma 
was  appointed  Bandmaster,  and  during 
the  decade  of  his  leadership  the  band 
made  many  advances,  including  a  tour 
which  took  the  group  as  far  afield 
as  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Professor  Prescott  came  to  Minne¬ 
sota  in  1932  with  eight  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  directing  Iowa  high  school 
bands  and  orchestras.  A  graduate  of 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  School 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Pres¬ 
cott  served  three  years  during  World 
War  II  in  the  Special  Services  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Army.  During  the  past 
academic  year  1960-51  Prescott  was  on 
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leave  from  Minnesota  studying  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.  The  band  and 
the  University  welcomed  his  return. 


Fraetiee 
Makes  Perfect 

(Starts  oil  page  20) 

the  time  he  Just  Jogs  aiong  the  track 
and  oniy  occasionally  does  he  sprint 
at  top  speed.  If  the  difficulty  is  in  a 
new  key  signature,  piaying  the  scale 
and  arpeggios  in  that  key  shouid  help. 
If  tone  quality  is  the  problem,  careful 
listening  to  long  tones  is  the  answer. 
Memorizing  a  seiection  is  Just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  piaying  a  few  measures  at  a 
time  without  the  music  and  then  add¬ 
ing  a  few  more.  (This  makes  a  very 
effective  lesson  demonstration.) 

Dean  Beattie  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  used  to  teli  his  students  that 
teachers  don’t  reaily  teach,  they  can 
only  help  their  pupils  to  learn  for 
themselves.  In  the  field  of  music, 
especially  music  for  public  perform¬ 
ance,  we  can  best  help  the  student 
to  learn  by  making  him  want  to  prac¬ 
tice  and  then  by  showing  him  how. 

Ed  .  .  .  Fellowiag  is  the  letter  that 
it  sent  to  all  parents  early  in  the  school 
year; 


SCHOOL  CITY  OF  ELKHART 
Instrnmental  Mnsic  Department 
Elkhart,  Indiana 

Dear  Parents: 

PARENTAL  ASSISTANCE  IS  NEEDED  TO 
ENC0UPA6E  DAILY  PRACTICE. 

Children  do  not  particularly  like  to 
practice,  but  they  do  like  music.  For 
that  matter,  musical  history  relates 
that  even  the  great  musicians  were 
not  fond  of  practicing  when  they  were 
children,  and  history  usually  mentions 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  discon¬ 
tinued  their  music  study  for  a  while. 
(Probably,  their  parents  got  disgusted 
or  discouraged  once  in  a  while,  even 
as  you  do.)  But,  back  of  the  musical 
success  of  each  one  of  them,  there 
was  probably  a  mother  or  a  father, 
or  both,  who  encouraged  and  helped, 
day  by  day. 

Children  like  to  do  things  in  the 
company  of  other  children,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  most  practice  must  be  done 
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alone.  The  music  lesson,  itself,  is 
usually  enjoyed,  probably  because  the 
teacher  is  there  to  help  and  encour¬ 
age;  but,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  child  sees  the  teacher  only  once 
or  twice  a  week,  so  it  is  upon  the 
parents  that  most  of  the  responsi- 
biiity  falls. 

We  honestly  believe  that  love  for 
one's  work  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  meaningful  learning.  It  is  also  true 
that  it  takes  a  wise  person  to  guide 
a  student  into  loving  his  work,  but 
nothing  which  really  gives  our  life 
meaning  is  ever  gained  without  ex¬ 
penditure  of  effort.  Without  practice, 
the  music  student  never  gains  enough 
technical  equipment  or  knowledge  to 
"play  for  his  own  pleasure”;  he  soon 
realizes  his  own  shortcomings,  be¬ 
comes  discouraged  by  his  own  inade¬ 
quacies,  and  gives  up  the  struggle  as 
hopeless. 

(live  the  teacher  your  whole-hearted 
cooperation,  so  that  all  of  us  may  work 
together  for  the  best  interests  of  your 
child.  This  means  regular  attendance 
at  lessons  and  rehearsals,  regular  prac¬ 
tice  periods,  and  lots  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  We  are  vitally  interested  in 
your  child’s  welfare,  but  we  need  your 
help  to  do  our  best  work. 

If  you  would  like  to  talk  with  us 
about  the  musical  progress  of  your 
child,  please  call  the  Music  Office 
(2-9.'>44)  for  an  appointment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Slgaod  —  J.  Fradarlek  hlallar 
J.  FREDERICK  MULLER,  Dlroctor 
lattrainaRtal  Mazle  Dapartmoat 
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Proof  of 
Perfection 


The  Armstrong  flute 
flawlessly  translates  the  entire  range 
of  flute  literature. 
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By  Rex  Elton  Fair 

FLUTE  SOLOS 

.  .  ,  .  i,lll<IHlillO  . 

. . . .  Hrfiie  from  Oritheiin . 

. . . .  Tlir  Butterfly . 

. . . .  Hourrre  . 

. . . .  WiumIs  Heretinile  . 

. . . .  Tarantella  . 

. . . .  Meunetto  . 

. . . .  Minuet  from  Methotl  I  . 

....Value  ili  Kiicore  Bk.  II . 

.  . . .  Henuette  . 

....  4N((anfe  Op.  se . 

. . . .  Auilaute  from  Sonata  \o.  /.... 

. hlapio  . 

. . . .  .Aiulaloim  . 

....Sonatas  Xos.  I,  {.  J,  < . 

....  Suite  <11  B  Minor  . 

....  Vwi  Cmcis  FI.  uithout  act- . 

.....Auilaute  et  Scherzo  . 

. . . . .  l‘oem  irery  ilifflcult)  . 

. Sonatas  Xos.  I  to  7 . 

. Whirlwinil  . 

. Coucertiuo  . 

. Xil/htiuffale  . 

. Huupariau  Phautasie  . 

. Can  ta  bile  et  Presto  . 

. Auilaute  Op.  S9 . 
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CoatMt  SoIm 

(Jnesliou:  Several  of  our  readers  have 
asked  us  tor  a  list  of  solos  that  we  might 
recommend  for  contest  use.  Warning ; 
W'hen  making  a  choice  of  such  numbers 
be  sure  to  choo.se  one  that  Is  easily  with¬ 
in  your  scope.  By  that  we  mean  that 
your  choice  should  be  one  that  you  enjoy 
playing.  If  you  are  to  enjoy  it,  your 
chosen  one  must  not  be  too  difficult.  Most 
any  solo  la  apt  to  present  a  few  meas¬ 
ures  that  may  tax  one's  ability  but  much 
application  to  such  a  problem  is  almost 
sure  to  bring  fine  results.  Following  is 
a  li.st  of  our  recommended  solos. 

Xote:  These  numbers  are  graded  as 
to  difficulties  involved  and  not  as  to 
musical  value.  However  we  must  add 
that  all  solos  listed  here  are  lovely  com- 
ttositions.  There  are  two  concertos  by 
Moxart  that  should  have  been  so  listed. 
<  >ne  in  D  Major  and  one  in  <>  major. 
About  grade  V'.  CF  or  CB. 

FoUowlsf  h  a  key  pablishers: 

GS  SchlraMT.  lac.,  3  E.  43rd  St..  N.  Y. 
Cl  Csady  l•ttoa•y  C«.,  iMtes 
CF  Carl  Fischor,  Ceepor  Saaore,  N.  Y. 

Cole  M.  M.  Col*  Fablithliig  Co.,  123  So. 

Woboib  Ava.,  Chleafo  S 
CHI  Beotey-Howkes-Ielwla,  lac.,  N.  Y. 


Faure  . 

aiuck  . 

Koehler  . 

Fair  . 

Fair  . 

Fair  . 

Fair  . 

Fair  . 

Fair  . 

Kuhlau  . 

iMoiarl  . 

Mozart-lsaac 
Mozart-Leulz  . . 

Prssaril  . 

Bach  . 

Bach  . 

Fair  . 

Oauue  . 

(Iriffes  . 

Handel  . 

Krautz  .  . . 

('haminaile  . . . . 

Doujon  . 

Doppler  . 

Kuesco  . . 

Molique  . 
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Hat*  Oat  at  Taaa 

(^ueatiou;  Sometime  rko  I  bought  a 
new  fliite  but  It  Ih  very  badly  out  of 
time  In  the  ii|i|>er  reglater.  That  1»  to 
say  that  it  is  t<M>  sharp.  Also  some  of 
the  trills  will  not  res|>ond  very  well. 

Aiisirer:  It  is  iKtssible  that  the  cork 

In  the  head-joint  is  too  far  forward.  If 
a  inctal  swab  accompanied  your  instru¬ 
ment  you  will  And  an  engraved  circle  at 
one  end.  Pu.sh  this  Into  the  head-piece 
until  the  cork  is  reached,  then  adjust  the 
cork  so  that  the  marker  comes  in  the 
middle  of  the  embouchure  or  “blow  hole”. 

If  no  marker  Is  in  evidence  one  can  be 
made  on  any  kind  of  a  small  rod,  even 
a  wooden  one  will  do.  Make  the  mark  at 
exactly  ll/16ths  of  an  inch  from  the 
end.  Try  this  Angering  for  the  trills  that 
do  nut  respond.  Start  ail  the  following 
trills  with  the  regular  Angering  unless 
otherwise  Indicated.  Following  trills  are 
written  above  the  staff.  C  to  D.  Trill 

2nd  trill  key.  ('  sharp  to  D.  Tr.  1st 

trlller  key.  Note  be  sure  to  use  the  .sec¬ 
ond  Anger  on  the  1st  trlller  key  and  the 
third  ^>n  the  2nd  one.  C  sharp  to  D 

sharp.  Use  both  trlller  keys.  E  to  F 

.sharp.  Tr.  thumb  key.  O  to  A  Aat.  Tr. 
1st  left.  O  to  A.  This  is  a  difficult  trill. 
Play  «i  with  regular  Angering,  then  go 
to  A  with  thumb  and  two  left,  two  three 
and  four  right.  Trill  back  to  G  with 
three  left. 

Am  OM  Mead  it  Highly  PlMted 

Orfir  Mr.  Fair:  It  was  last  week  while 
visiting  the  Public  Library  in  Chicago 
that  we  came  uiKin  the  new  ’61-’52  Who 
is  Who  in  the  World  of  Music.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  reading  your 
Aute  column  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
for  many  years,  and  in  fact  have  made 
a  scrap  book  of  your  columns,  I  was 
most  happy  to  see  that  you  had  been 
placed  clear  at  the  top  of  Flute  Instruc¬ 
tors  in  that  Ane  book.  No  doubt  you 
liave  seen  it  and  if  so,  don't  you  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  pamphlet  or  folder  made  up*  as 
i  copy?  I  am  sure  that  your  many 
friends  would  enjoy  such  as  that. 

Dear  Mr.  Fletcher:  Thank  you  for  your 
very  kind  letter.  Your  suggestion  is  a 
good  one.  Fact  is,  I  have  had  .such  fold¬ 
ers  made,  lender  separate  cover  I  am 
sending  you  two  or  three  of  them. 

Trill  Chart  Wonted 

QmeatioK:  Is  it  po.ssible  to  get  a  chart 
showing  ail  the  trills  and  the  various 
false  Angerings  used  for  playing  very 
rapid  passages  above  the  staff? 

AKstaer:  Yes  that  is  quite  possible.  The 
Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute  Method  Book  II 
contains  both.  This  book  is  published  by 
the  M.  M.  Cole  Co.,  Chicago,  or  may  be 
had  at  most  any  music  store. 

He  Plavs  Flat 

OhratioH :  For  a  long  time  I  have  been 
the  most  disturliing  Autist  in  our  band, 
and  that,  because  I  am  always  Aat.  The 
other  day  our  director  asked  me  to  try 
one  of  the  other  Autist’s  instrument  which 
I  did.  To  my  horror  I  played  it  as  low 
as  my  own.  Then  my  friends  asked  me 
to  try  each  Aute  but  the  re.sult  was  al¬ 
ways  the  same.  Flat.  For  two  years  I 
studied  with  one  whom  I  thought  to  be  a 
•ne  Autist  and  a  competent  Instructor.  To 
know  that  he  allowed  me  to  play  with 
such  a  bad  embouchure  makes  me  fairly 
HI.  Now,  please,  what  can  I  do  about  it? 

Ansirer;  It  is  our  pleasure  to  Inform 
you  that  neither  you  nor  your  instructor 
are  wrong.  Truly,  you  really  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  worried  about.  Many  of  our  An- 
**t  Autists  play  with  a  so-called  Flat  Em¬ 
bouchure.  If  your  tone  is  of  good  quality 
■vlth  Ane  carrying  power,  and  if  your 
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octaves  are  well  in  tune  when  playing  by 
yourself,  then  all  you  need  to  do  is  to 
have  the  headjoint  shortened  about  l/16th 
of  an  inch  or  .so,  or  until  your  A  will 
produce  one  of  about  440  vibrations  i)er 
.second.  The  best  way  to  make  this  test 
Is  to  tune  your  Aute  to  the  tuning  bell  that 
you  have  in  your  band  room.  If  not  that, 
then  tune  with  any  one  of  the  other  Aut¬ 
ists  that  plays  up  to  pitch.  If,  after  hav¬ 
ing  the  headjoint  shortened,  you  And  that 
the  upper  tones  are  a  bit  sharp  with  the 
lower  ones,  this  may  be  remedied  by 
moving  the  cork  in  the  headjoint  back¬ 
ward  (toward  the  small  end)  until  your 
octaves  are  again  in  tune. 

Iditer't  Not*:  Saad  all  aad  aa- 

SWOTS  to  Rox  Eltea  Fair,  9S7  Sooth  Corooo 
Stroot,  Donvor  9,  Colorado. 


Raphael  Kubelik  to  Conduct 
at  U  of  IllinoU  Concert 

Raphael  Kubelik  and  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  will  participate  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  1952  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Arts  with  the  University 
of  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra  and  choral 
groups. 

Kubelik,  who  conducted  the  University 
of  Illinois  Symphony  in  a  concert  of  con¬ 
temporary  music  in  the  1951  festival, 
will  return  to  conduct  this  organization 
in  a  festival  concert  on  the  campus  March 
29.  The  following  day,  the  Chicago  Sym- 
|)hony  Orchestra  will  come  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  a  concert  in  which  they  will 
accompany  University  of  Illinois  choru.se.s 
in  a  performance  of  a  major  contemporary 
work  under  Kubelik’s  direction.  The 
choral  groups  taking  part  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  University  Choir,  The 
Varsity  Men’s  Glee  Club,  and  the  Women’s 
Glee  Club. 

Both  concerts  will  be  repeated  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  Orchestra  Hall.  The  program  by 
the  Chicago  Symphony  and  Univer.sity  of 
Illinois  choral  groups  will  be  presented 
April  3  and  4  as  part  of  the  regular 
sub.scriiition  series  of  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  and  the  concert  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  Symphony  will  be 
repeated  April  19. 

In  announcing  the  series  of  Festival 
concerts  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Duane  A.  Branigan, 
Director  of  the  University  School  of 
Music,  commented ;  "Mr.  Ku)>elik’s  tre¬ 
mendous  success  in  working  with  our 
young  musicians,  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  ty|)e  of  activity  being  carried  on  by 
the  Sch(M>I  of  Music  made  us  want  to 
have  him  back  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  Joint  appearance  of  the  University 
choral  groups  with  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony  is  in  line  with  Our  hopes  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  students  the  musical  advan¬ 
tages  of  closer  relationship  with  our  near¬ 
est  major  symphony  orchestra. 
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l‘lrn»r  mriiHou  THK  HCHOHL  M irSK'l .AS  trhrn  tniaicrrhif/  ailrertlarmrutH  In  thia  tiintinriiie 


Here  it  is  Noveml>er  and  aimost 
ThanksifivinK  time  aithuuKh  thanksgiving 
shouid  not  be  iimited  to  one  day  in  the 
year— esi)eeiaily  by  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  fine  school  music  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  w.e  may  take  part. 

Marching  season  is  about  over — a  few 
final  games  of  perhaiis  the  greatest  ri¬ 
valry  and  in  which  you  will  put  on  some 
of  your  finest  shows  but  I  am  sure  you 
are  looking  forward  to  a  fine  concert  sea¬ 


son  as  well.  Are  you  ready  for  this  type 
of  work  or  do  you  continue  to  bang 
away  either  indoors  or  out?  Have  you 
iieen  too  busy  with  marching  maneuvers 
to  check  on  concert  equipment?  Some 
bands  have  enough  equipment  to  ade¬ 
quately  supply  both  concert  and  marching 
but  other  organizations  are  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate  and  will,  for  .several  reasons  per¬ 
haps,  lack  much  of  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  In  such  a  case,  the  player  should 


do  ail  he  or  she  can  individually  to  help. 
I>rummers  should  not  hesitate  to  provide 
tht'inselves  with  good  drums.  A  very  fine 
concert  or  parade  drum  will  cost  only 
half  to  one-third  of  what  the  trumpet, 
trombone  or  clarinet  player  will  pay  for 
a  first  class  instrument.  By  this  com¬ 
parison  the  cost  is  not  great  at  all. 

Drim  lacoatlttMicy 

A  friend  of  mine  who  never  fails  to 
attend  all  the  big  band  events  if  he  can 
possibly  get  there  is  quite  perturbed  over 
the  apparent  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
majority  of  drum  sections.  He  is  esi>ecial- 
ly  concerned  over  the  showings  at  the 
recent  Chlcagoland  Music  Festival.  May 
I  dwell  on  a  few  points  he  makes  in  his 
letter  and  ask  you  to  check  your  own 
section.  Are  you  Just  about  average  or 
are  you  below  or  above  the  picture  as 
here  given? 

First,  it  was  quite  noticeable  that  with 
few  exceptions  the  snare  drums  were  of 
all  sizes  and  all  models — all  pretty  well 
mixed  in  the  bands.  There  were  bands 
with  10x14  drums  mixed  with  12x15,  in¬ 
cluding  some  built  for  orchestral  and  In¬ 
side  playing.  As  to  model ;  some  with 
single  tension  were  mixed  with  tho.se  with 
separate  tension ;  pearl  covered  drums 
mixed  with  wood  and  the  lacquered  wood 
mixed  with  the  mahogany  finish.  I  may 
assume  that  there  were  all  kindiv  of 
snares  from  a  snappy  wire  to  a  "Tom 
Cat"  gut.  * 

Second,  the  bass  drummers  and  the 
beaters  they  used  were  very  noticeable. 
Too  many  of  them  were  using  a  hard, 
very  hard,  felt.  This  as  you  know  may 
give  a  loud  tone  but  not  the  nicest  or  of 
the  best  quality.  Of  course  on  parade 
you  probably  would  not  use  the  same 
.softness  as  with  inside  playing  but  the 
value  of  the  bass  drum  is  too  great  te 
waste  it  with  rock-like  felt  beaters,  worse 
yet,  some  of  the  bass  drummers  “lianged" 
In  the  dead-center  of  the  bass  drum  aad 
you  know  what  kind  of  a  "tub”  effect 
that  gets.  Do  not  pound  the  drum  as  if 
you  were  sore  at  it. 

SolstiM 

Some  of  this  confusion  in  drum  slie« 
and  models  comes  from  the  individual 
buying  a  drum  without  consulting  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  band.  Always  consult  with 
your  director  and  let  him  advise  you  la 
the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  band  and 
the  uniformity  of  the  drum  section.  Then 
abide  by  his  advice. 

What  are  some  of  the  guiding  points’ 
S'ze,  )>erhaps,  would  be  the  first  con¬ 
sideration.  If  the  band  Is  the  averafe 
hl'-h  school  or  college  band  12x15  snare 
drums  should  be  used  outside.  Smaller 
drums  may  be  used  If  the  size  of  the 
student  warrants  it  but  of  course  the  tone 
will  not  be  as  big  and  full  as  that  of  the 
larger  drum.  Snares  should  be  gut  or 
gut  wound  for  good  carrying  power.  A 
lighter  snare  Is  more  practical  for  inside 
use.  Finally,  the  fittings  should  be  uni¬ 
form,  and  if  possible  this  can  all  he 
achieved  best  by  using  drums  of  the 
same  make.  Drums  should  be  scitarsfe 


SLINGERLAND  DRUMS 

World’s  Favorite  —  The  World  Over 


Dmin  for  Evory  School  Uso 
io  load,  Orchestra  oed 
Corps. 

Feoterieg: 
o  Tonal  Brilliance 

e  35%  Mere  non-ferrons 
(nea-rnsting)  metals 
than  overage  drnms 

e  Hoad  shaven  heads 
e  Mirror  lihe  plating 
e  Easy  playing  response 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog  about  drums, 
free  rudimental  sheets,  wall  charts 
and  baton  twirling  helps. 


Slingerland  Tympani  —  over  700  sets  sold  —  without  a 
single  service  complaint  —  Easy  to  tune  —  and  hold  to 
pitch.  Sold  by  all  Slingerland  dealers. 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Belden  Ave.  Chicago  14,  III. 
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the  parents  and  patrons  and  this  Is  quite 
natural  where  the  school  music  orKaniza- 
tion  is  generally  the  center  of  attraction. 

And  now  with  a  final  word  of  advice 
for  this  month :  if  you  need  equipment 
may  I  suggest  you  get  your  order  in  now, 
for  it  looks  as  if  some  Items,  noticeably 
those  containing  copper  or  brass,  are  be¬ 
coming  .scarce  and  in  some  cases  Impos¬ 
sible  to  get.  Unfortunately,  drums  con¬ 
tain  a  good  part  of  critical  material  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute  of  equal 
quality. 

We  have  some  interesting  questions 
coming  up  for  next  month  and  I  am  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  seeing  you  again  then. 


same  finish.  Either  the  usual  mahogany, 
or  white  or  black  or  pearl  or  what  ever 
finish  is  desired  by  the  director.  Never 
should  the  color  of  drums  be  mixed. 

New  Deaiaeds 

One  of  my  drum  manufacturing  friends 
tells  me  there  Is  an  increasing  demand 
for  Tenor  Tymps  and  this  is  good  from 
the  rhythmic  standpoint.  The  tone  of 
tenor  drums  is  something  different  and 
one  that  blends  well  with  both  snare  and 
bass  drum.  Even  in  concert  this  addition 
would  be  extremely  flashy  on  a  good 
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Editor's  Note:  Send  all  qoettieas  and  an- 
SWOTS  to  Dr.  John  Pool  Jonas,  Consorvotory 
of  Mnslc,  221Va  Iroad  Stroot,  Albany, 
Goorgla. 


Bugle  and  Drum 

(Starts  on  page  11) 

them  perform  but  once  to  appreciate 
what  a  corps  could  mean  to  a  school. 

Besides  giving  these  youngsters  a 
means  of  pleasure  and  relaxation  there 
is  a  definite  value  to  the  discipline 
which  such  an  activity  necessitates 
if  the  unit  is  to  be  a  successful  one. 
Schools  in  any  given  area  could  have 
field  contests  of  their  own — even  have 
contests  between  different  areas,  as 
a  school  activity. 

Such  an  activity  might  also  be  the 
means  of  bringing  local  organizations 
into  a  closer  tie  with  the  school,  and 
they  might  even  be  found  willing  to 
constructively  aid  in  the  formation 
and  maintenance  of  the  unit. 
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concert  band,  too,  where  the  novelty  of 
a  featured  percussion  can  use  such  addi¬ 
tions  as  drums  of  this  type. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  dress  and  equip  their  school 
bands  so  well,  apparently  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride. 


Its  rugged  construction, 
lightness  in  weight  and 
uniformity  In  appear- 
once  makes  It  both  an 
economy  and  a  credit 
to  all  school  orchestras 
and  bands. 
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This  is  not  always  true 
with  the  larger  cities  where  the  personal 
touch  is  often  lost  in  the  mass  of  admin¬ 
istration  so  necessary  in  a  large  system. 
In  the  smaller  places  the  school  band  and 
orchestra  is  much  nearer  the  hearts  of 
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Gives  National  Salute 
to  Growth  of  School  Bands 


The  spectacular  growth  of  marching 
band.s  in  American  schools  and  colleges 
is  given  national  recognition  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  article,  titled  “The  Big  Oom-Pah,”  in 
the  October  issue  of  "21,”  a  new  maga¬ 
zine  for  young  men  issued  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Parents  magazine. 

Dr.  John  C.  Kendel,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Music  Con¬ 
ference,  which  cooperated  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  article,  called  it  "a  well  de¬ 
served  tribute  to  the  contribution  band 
music  is  making  in  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.” 

The  story  dramatizes  the  college  march¬ 
ing  band  and  explains  the  painstaking 
groundwork  and  months  of  training  that 
lie  behind  its  apparently  effortless  com¬ 
bination  of  good  music  and  precision 
maneuver.®.  It  points  out,  however,  that 
while  the  brass  band  reaches  its  most 
s|>ectacular  development  during  the  foot¬ 
ball  season,  band  miulc  is  universal  in 
Its  appeal  and  reaches  far  beyond  the 
walls  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  repre- 
.uenting  approximately  seven  million  play¬ 
ers,  eight  million  former  players  and  an 
industry  worth  $40,000,000. 

It  calls  music  "the  biggest  extra-curric¬ 
ular  activity  in  American  schools  today.” 
Tracing  the  development  of  the  bra.ss 
band  as  a  morale  booster  in  peace  and 
war,  it  reports  that  we  were  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  band-less  military 
power  in  the  retrenchment  period  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II,  noting  that  this 
trend,  happily,  has  been  reversed  by  the 
new  recruits  that  have  been  i>ouring  into 
the  armed  services  from  our  music-con¬ 
scious  schools  and  colleges. 
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3  Popalor  Modob  —  AH  25  Ion 
Mt  laaaor  la  Schoal  Calora  —  4'  Lotton 

6.  C.  Jenkins  Co.,  Decatur,  III. 
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Piano  History 
Made  with 
KIMBALL 

LIFE-CROWNED 

TONEBOARD 


ADD  up  the  revolutionary  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Kimball’s  new  Life- 
crowned  Toneboard,  and  you’ll 
agree  it’s  one  of  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  achievements  in  piano  his¬ 
tory!  Perfected  through  12  years 
of  research  and  experiment,  test¬ 
ed  in  a  "torture  chamber’’,  Kim¬ 
ball’s  new  Toneboard  represents 
a  very  practical  dream  come  true! 

*  It  won’t  crack  open  or  warp 

*  It’s  moisture-proof 

*  It  holds  the  crown  ...  a 
soundboard  goal  sought  by 
piano-makers  for  generations 

*  It  enhances  the  brilliance  and 
sustaining  power  of  the  al¬ 
ready  beautiful  Kimball  tone 
...  as  confirmed  by  music 
authorities  and  factory  tests. 

Only  Kimball  pianos  give  you  the 
Life-crowned  Toneboard.  And 
only  Kimball  offers  you  other 
exclusive  important  features  that 
make  it  America’s  foremost  value 
piano.  Preferred  by  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  musical  conservatories  and 
universities  where  durably  fine 
musical  qualities  are  first  con¬ 
sideration! 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 

31  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago  4 


Sowing  The  Seed 

(Starts  on  page  16) 

director  has  a  wonderful  tool  in  his 
hands  —  an  opportunity  to  remove 
large  obstacles  from  the  path  of  suc¬ 
cess  for  his  organization  before  be 
himself  has  to  face  them.  But  the 
advantages  accruing  to  the  Band,  Or¬ 
chestra  or  Chorus  are  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted,  for  our  embryo  musician  ha:: 
been  busy  with  ear-training,  both 
melodic  and  harmonic,  in  his  keyboard 
experience  and  has  been  introduced  to 
transposition  and  accompanying.  His 
ear  has  been  alerted  to  detect  differ-  I 
ences  between  good  and  poor  tone-  ! 
quality,  for  he  has  criticized  and  been  j 
criticized  by  his  fellow-students.  It 
may  readily  be  seen  that  through  his 
great  variety  of  experience  the  pro-  j 
duct  of  the  Basic  Keyboard  Class  ' 
comes  to  the  organizational  director  ^ 
with  an  awareness  of  musical  values  i 
that  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
attain  at  these  early  grade-levels 
through  any  other  means.  The  healthy  , 
young  stalk  has  sprouted  in  many  | 
directions  and  awaits  only  further  | 
light  and  nourishment. 

The  rapid  growth  and  acceptance  of  | 
the  Basic  Keyboard  Class  and  its  in-  | 
elusion  in  the  curriculum  of  schools 
all  over  the  nation  in  recent  years  has 
of  course  created  a  great  need  for 
teachers  who  can  meet  the  demands  I 
while  experiencing  the  thrills  of  this  | 
type  of  instruction.  Many  of  our  col-  | 
leges  and  universities  have  answered 
the  call  by  offering  methods  courses 
and  “Workshops"  in  the  Held.  The 
Workshop  is  a  particularly  fruitful 
endeavor,  for  in  addition  to  intensive  | 
study  of  methods  and  procedures  its 
Director  usually  works  with  groups  of  | 
students  in  actual  demonstration.  The  I 
Music  School  of  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  under  the  leadership  of  Dean  | 
John  Crowder,  'Northwest  Division  | 
Chairman  of  the  Piano  Committee, 
MENC,  has  offered  Workshops  for  the 
last  three  summers  and  will  continue 
the  work  with  a  methods  course  this 
summer.  The  University  of  Wyoming 
will  offer  a  Workshop  with  Mrs.  Fay 
Templeton  Frisch  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  early  in  its  summer  session  this 
year.  These  and  similar  activities  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  North¬ 
west  area  but  are  constantly  expand¬ 
ing  on  a  national  scale  through  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Piano  Commit¬ 
tee  of  MENC  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Raymond  Burrows,  National  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Professor  Polly  Gibbs,  Na¬ 
tional  Vice-Chairman.  In  addition, 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
establishment  of  in-service  training  ; 
programs  for  the  classroom  teacher. 
The  in-service  training  program  is 
I  rich  in  its  possibilities  in  the  light 


WRITE  FOR 
THIS  BOOK! 


Foremost  music  educators  such  as 
Dr.  Raymond  Burrows  say  that 
the  little  booklet  pictured  above  is 
the  finest  story  ever  told  in  behalf 
of  modern  music  lessons  —  a  story 
that  should  be  read  by  every  parent 

Published  by  the  Story  &  Clark 
Piano  Co.  as  a  contribution  to  the 
children,  parents  and  teachers  of 
America,  it  contains  16  pages  d^ 
voted  to  giving  the  wonderful  facts  , 
about  music  and  modern  music  les¬ 
sons.  It  contains  the  answers  to 
these  and  many  other  questions; 

Cqr  My  child  really  laora  to 
play,  qaickfy? 

How  are  Modara  iastoM  Made 
to  easy? 

Hew  toea  com  My  child  play 
real  toaos? 

How  toea  caa  the  road  Motic 
froM  the  Rotot? 

It  ’TALENT’’  Roeottary7 
Hew  have  Modorn  foachlRf 
Mothodt  dovolopod? 

What  it  the  bott  aqo  at  which 
to  ttort  lottoRt? 

Hew  MRch  de  lottent  cett? 

Hew  de  I  telect  a  geed  Medora 
teacher? 

Why  theuld  My  child  learn  te 
play? 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  today. 
If  you  would  then  care  to  secure  any 
reasonable  quantity,  for  distribution  in 
your  community,  we  would  be  happy  n> 
supply  them  without  cost  to  you.  Address 
Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co.,  64  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago. 

9  PIANO  COMPANY  t 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  QUALITY  SINCE  1857 
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of  the  present  trend  toward  the  self- 
contained  class-room,  for  the  musical¬ 
ly  literate  classroom  teacher  has  much 
to  offer  her  children  through  Key¬ 
board-utilization.  In  this  regard  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  need  not  be  a  profes¬ 
sionally-trained  musician  to  success¬ 
fully  present  the  keyboard  approach, 
for  her  skill  in  guiding  large  groups 
of  children  will  give  her  a  head  start 
in  the  matter. 

Fortunately  the  budget  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Basic  Keyboard  Class 
are  very  low.  While  in  no  way  repre¬ 
senting  optimum  equipment,  success¬ 
ful  keyboard  classes  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  only  one  piano  and  a 
dummy  keyboard  for  each  child.  One’s 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  can  be 
depended  upon  to  overcome  difficul¬ 
ties  involved.  In  Missoula,  Mr.  Barry 
found  himself  with  only  one  piano 
available  whereupon  he  contacted  a 
local  music  merchant  who  was  happy 
to  lend  the  school  two  pianos  in  good 
condition.  Not  wishing  to  use  paper 
or  cardboard  dummy  keyboards,  Mr. 
Barry  constructed  wooden  keyboards 
with  raised  black  keys  at  very  small 
cost.  In  many  cases  this  type  of  key¬ 
board  has  been  constructed  by  the 
children  themselves  in  the  manual 
training  class. 

The  Basic  Keyboard  Class  offers 
truly  great  possibilities  for  bringing 
musical  experience  to  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  children  at  very  smajl 
cost.  The  demands  of  a  really  demo¬ 
cratic  society  will  never  be  met  while 
large  numbers  of  our  people  are 
denied  access  to  participating  in  a 
cultural  area  so  rich  in  opportunity 
for  furthering  desirable  human  quali¬ 
ties.  Nor  have  we  fulfilled  our  obli¬ 
gations  as  music  educators  until  we 
have  put  the  piano-class  within  reach 
of  all  who  want  to  participate  with¬ 
out  qualifications  on  the  basis  of  talent 
or  ability  to  pay.  The  piano  class  is 
highly  efficient,  economically  attain¬ 
able,  musically  effective  and  truly 
democratic  and  points  the  way  to 
higher  attainment  for  every  school 
system. 

Teoching 
Vocof  Music 

(Slart»  OH  page  23) 

elation  of  team  work?  Choral  music 
h  fine  for  this. 

And  what  about  Margaret?  What 
has  she  learned?  Margaret's  I.Q.  is 
112.  She  is  nice  looking  but  not  pretty, 
and  quite  timid.  She  knows  all  about 
team  work  from  the  seamy  side,  hav¬ 
ing  contented  herself  all  her  life  with 
the  inside  notes  of  the  chord,  never 


A  Practical  Combination  for  Teaching  Large  Groups 
Using  One  Piano 

With  the  Music  Wall  Board,  Keyboard  and  Staff  Reader  MILLER  NOTE  & 
and  Degree  Cards  for  the  teachers'  use;  the  Note  and  Key 

C.orrelator  and  Keyboard  Tablet  for  the  students’  use,  any  - jeT 

size  group  may  be  taught  at  the  same  time  in  a  most  effec-  '  ~  P  |  ~r  gr 

tive  way.  Instructions  for  their  use  included.  *  *  ~  j” 

Complete  Set  $15.00  i 

MILLER  MUSIC  WALL  BOARD  $10.00  1 


DEGREE 
CARDS  60e 


8  CORRE¬ 
LATORS 
$1.35 


KEYBOARD  AND  STAFF 
TABLET . 50c 


Size  28  X  38  inches.  Permits  erasing  For  student  use  in  writing  dictation 
and  is  washable.  given  by  the  teacher. 


MILLER  NEW  WAY 

115  S.  WABASH 


daring  the  strong  outside  notes  which 
focus  the  attention.  No  subject  in  the 
curriculum  offers  better  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  poise  and  self- 
confidence  than  choral  music.  Do  we 
plan  to  use  it  specifically  for  Margaret? 
Bill  and  Margaret  are  only  two  of 
the  thirty,  or  fifty,  or  seventy  boys 
and  girls  in  the  class,  all  of  them  dif¬ 
ferent,  all  of  them  needing  the  indi¬ 
vidualized,  personal  help  they  can  re¬ 
ceive  from  us  through  the  medium  of 
vocal  music. 

And  there  are  other  lessons  which 
should  be  part  of  our  planning  for  all 
of  them  as  individuals.  What  an  op¬ 
portunity  we  have  to  help  preserve  the 
great  American  ideals!  Highlighted 
and  dramatized  by  musical  settings, 
the  great  events  in  the  founding  and 
development  of  our  country,  the  stir¬ 
ring  literary  expressions  of  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  can  be 
presented  with  unparalleled  emotional 
impact.  The  ever-present  insidious 
threats  to  our  freedom  call  for  the 
indoctrination  of  every  Bill  and  Mar¬ 
garet  with  the  American  principles  of 
democracy.  With  this  as  a  conscious 
major  purpose,  we  must  not  fail  to 
include  such  songs  in  our  repertoire. 

Do  we  forget  that  music  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  feeling?  Perhaps  we  will  be 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


able  to  make  of  each  song  a  coordi¬ 
nated  expression  of  individual  emo¬ 
tions,  instead  of  parrotted  responses 
to  the  movements  of  a  stick. 

Our  function  as  directors  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  essential.  We  will  compre¬ 
hend  its  relationship  to  our  work  in 
the  classroom  when  we  put  real  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  “each”  in  teaching. 
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Showing  Rfteen  Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments. 
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Ask  for  folder 

DORAY  PUBLICATIONS 
1823  Spruce  Street 
Philadelphia  3.  Pa. 


FOR  DEPENDABILITY 
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WHh  Terfecl 
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By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Bach:  Enfflish  Suite  No.  t  in  A  minor 
tone  side,  and  Bach:  Enfflish  Suite 
No.  S  in  O  minor.)  Alice  Ehlers  (harp¬ 
sichord).  One  it"  die  Alleuro  Records, 
AliO-SOn  (long  play)  IS. 95. 

This  is  a  fine  haiT>slchord  recordlnB 
by  a  forTTier  pupil  of  the  great  Wanda 
I.>andowska.  Aiice  Ehlers  was  born  in 
V'lenna.  After  many  years  of  concert 
tours  over  the  world,  she  came  to  this 
country  and  since  1942  has  been  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  Here 
she  teaches  the  harpsichord  and  give.s 
recitals  and  holds  clEisses  for  instrumen¬ 
talists  and  singers  in  the  intei^iretation 
of  18th  century  music.  With  the  revived 
interest  in  the  harpsichord  and  music 
of  this  period,  this  recording  will  And  a 
place  in  the  school  music  library  for 
appreciation  and  history  of  music  classes. 

Truly  artistic  interpretations  of  Bach 
with  excellent  reproduction.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended. 

•  *  • 

Kem:  Show  Boat.  Ava  Gardner,  Kath¬ 
ryn  Orayson,  Howard  Keel  with  sup¬ 
porting  vocalists,  chorus  and  orchestra 
conducted  by  Adolph  Deutsch.  Four  10" 
discs  (78  rpm)  in  album.  MOM-K-81 
(IS  rpm)  and  MOM-E-SS9  (.i-Hi  Long 
Play)  One  ten  inch  disc  95.00. 

Taken  from  the  sound  track  of  the 
new  film  "Show  Boat,"  this  disc  will  And 
a  place  in  many  home  and  school  libraries. 
“Show  Boat”  seems  to  be  one  of  Jerome 
Kern’s  most  famous  and  popular  musicals. 
This  motion  picture  has  also  added  to  its 
popularity.  Included  on  the  disc:  “Make 
Believe" ;  “Bill" ;  "Life  upon  the  Wicked 
Stage" ;  “You  Are  Love" ;  “Can’t  Help 
Ijovin’  Dat  Man”;  "I  Might  Fall  Back 
on  You" :  “Why  Do  I  Love  You" ;  and 
“Or  Man  River.”  (lood  balance,  a  Ane 
recording. 

•  •  • 

Hanson:  Concerto  in  O  major.  Op  .19  for 
Piano  and  Ortfhestra  d  Orieg:  Holberg 
Suite,  Op  40.  Rudolph  Firkusmy  (piano) 
and  Eastman  Rochester  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  conducted  by  Howard  Hanson. 
One  It"  Long-play  disc,  Columbia, 
.ULH03.  95.45. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  have 
always  had  a  large  following  among 
school  musicians.  Many  know  him  and 
his  music  from  his  annual  visit  to  the 
National  Music  Camp,  Interlochen.  The 
theme  music  of  the  camp  is  taken  from 
his  Romantic  Symphony. 

’The  Plano  Concerto  was  completed  on 
August  1,  1948  and  introduced  at  a  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  Concert  on  December  31, 
1948.  A  Ane  analysis  of  the  work  appears 
on  the  record  cover.  The  concerto  makes 
great  demands  on  the  soloist,  but  car¬ 
ries  good  balance  between  the  piano  and 
the  orchestra. 

The  recording  of  the  Grieg  Suite  is 
also  of  top  quality.  The  acoustics  of  the 
auditorium  where  these  selections  were 
made  are  Ane.  Recording  good,  highly 
recommended. 

•  •  • 

Hanson:  Centennial  Ode.  Leonard  Treash 
(narrator),  and  David  Meyers  (bari¬ 


tone),  Eastman  School  of  Music  f'horut, 
Eastman-Rochester  Symphony  Orchei- 
tra  conducted  by  Howard  Hanson.  One 
it"  Long-play  record.  University  ot 
Rochester  No.  1,  94.85. 

The  Centennial  Ode  was  written  by  Dr. 
Hanson,  commemorating  the  100th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester,  1850.  It  will  be  ot 
interest  to  graduates,  students  and  alumni 
of  the  University.  Recording  good. 

•  *  • 

Schubert:  Octet  in  F  major.  Op  1(1. 
Stradivari  Chamber  Society;  AmoU 
Eidus  d  Harry  Cykman  (violins). 
Archie  Levin  (viola),  Oeorge  Kki-i 
(cello),  Ottavio  de  Rosa  (horn),  4»- 
gustin  Duques  (clarinet).  Jack  Knitter 
(bassoon),  Philip  Sklar  (contrabass), 
One  it"  disc — LP,  Stradivarius:  STS 
60S,  95.95. 

This  great  work,  patterned  after  the 
form  of  Beethoven’s  Septet  (SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  June  1950),  contains  some 
of  Schubert’s  Anest  music.  This  work 
has  long  been  awaited  and  is  well  played 
and  recorded. 

•  •  • 

HAYDN:  Concerto  iit  E-flat  for  Trumpet 
anti  Orchestra.  Helmut  WobifscA  (Irtiis- 
pet)  with  the  Vienna  State  Opera  Or¬ 
chestra  conducted  by  Anton  HeiOer 
One  side,  and  Haydn:  Concerto  ds  D 
for  Horn  and  Orchestra.  Frank  Kot', 
(bom)  with  the  Vienna  Symphonf  Or¬ 
chestra  conducted  by  Anton  HeilUr. 
One  it"  disc,  Haydn  Society,  HHl,T- 
1038.  94.98. 

This  combination  will  be  greatly 
joyed  by  instrumentalists.  The  trurapd 
playing  is  of  the  best.  A  novel  and 
utterly  delightful  disc.  A  recording  d 
the  Trumpet  and  Orchestra  Concerto  V 
Haydn  has  been  made  on  long-play  ate 
by  Werner  Jansen  and  his  .sympbOg 
orchestra  (Capltol-P-8137).  The  Hayii 
Society  recording  is  preferred  as  it  k 
more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  tkt 
18th  century. 

•  •  • 

MOZART:  Sin/onia  Corscertante  in 
flat,  K.  297-b.  Vienna  Philharmstk 
Wind  Oroup  and  Chamber  Orchetln 
of  the  Vienna  State  Opera  conduetsi 
by  Henry  Swoboda.  The  other  sUi: 
Mozart:  Divertimento  No.  3  in  B-/te- 
Leopold  Wlach  and  Franz  Bartosd 
(clarinets)  and  Karl  Oehlberger  (hot- 
soon).  One  it"  disc.  Weafmlnafer  Lost- 
play  WL  so/to,  95.95. 

This  Is  the  only  long-play  recordlii 
of  the  Concertante  known  to  the  writer- 
The  78  rpm  recording  made  by  Stokow¬ 
ski  and  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  war 
a  superb  perfonnance  (Victor).  Thk 
new  long-play  recording  is  equally  »* 
Ane,  with  perhaps  better  balance  betw*«s 
the  soloists  and  orchestra. 

The  form  of  this  work  is  that  of  • 
concerto  for  four  wind  instrument* 
(Oboe,  Clarinet,  Bassoon  and  Oboe)  and. 
as  such,  is  similar  in  structure  to  * 
Monart  concerto  for  a  single  solo  instru¬ 
ment  and  orchestra. 
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livember, 


This  recording  wiil  hold  much  interest 
for  school  -musicians.  Surfaces  good. 

•  •  • 

USZT :  A  Faust  Spmphonp.  Paris  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra  conducted  by  8el- 
tnar  Meyrowitz  with  Oeorges  Jouatte 
(tenor)  and  Alexia  Vlasoff  Choir.  One 
I  tt"  Long-play  disc.  Vox  PL-t9tO. 
'  $S.»S. 

A  fairly  good  recording,  fine  perform- 
i  ance  of  what  is  acknowledged  as  Liszt's 
'  masterpiece.  Meyrowitz,  an  authority  on 
I  Llsit,  does  a  fine  job.  Recording  good. 


ic  Choru. 
I  Orchei- 
^soH.  Our 
leraity  0/ 


Songs  of  the  Old  Chisholm  Trail.  Sung 
by  Tony  Krahaer.  Also,  “Americana” 
sung  by  Earl  Eobinson.  One  It"  disc. 
Mercury  MO-tOOOS  (Long-play)  ti.SS. 
Songs  of  the  Old  Chisholm  Trail  in¬ 
clude  1.  The  Old  Chisholm  Trail ;  2. 

Green  Grow  the  Lilacs;  3.  Whiskey,  Rye 
Whiskey ;  4.  The  Tenderfoot ;  B.  Blood 
,  ,  I  I'  Saddle ;  6.  The  Boll  Weevil  Song ; 

’  *  “Americana”  is  sung  by  Earl  Robinson 

(composer  of  the  popular  Ballad  for 
Americans),  the  composer  and  conductor, 
and  includes:  1.  The  House  I  Live  In; 
2.  A  Man’s  A  Man  for  A’  That ;  3.  Drill 
Te  Tarrlers ;  4.  Frozen  Logger ;  5.  Jeffer¬ 
son  4  Liberty ;  6.  Sweet  Betsy  from  Pike ; 

_  7.  The  Dirty  Miner.  This  record  is  Im- 

n-fralHUi)  i'  potiant  from  the  history  and  folk-song 
lus:  srii  1  most  useful  in  the 

[■  general-music  class.  Recording  good. 
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Music  for  Chriatmastide.  Roman-Vati- 
can  Choir,  Licinio  Refice,  Director.  One 
ten  inch  long-playing  Mercury  disc, 
MG-tsesi,  tS.OO. 

A  list  of  traditional  Christmas  Hymns. 
1.  Adeste  Fideles ;  2.  Schubert  —  Ave 

Marla;  3.  Bach-Gounod  Ave  Maria:  4. 
Trumpet  |  silent  Night ;  B.  Tu  Scendi  Dalle  Stelle ; 
tch  (fmm-  p|  4.  Dorml,  Non  Piangere. 
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Proud  indeed  ere  these  three  bend 
members  of  the  Technicel  High 
khool,  Omehe,  Nebreske.  Left  to 
right,  Kenny  Olson,  Netele  Zevrel, 
and  Don  Freem.  A  good  Snepshot 
contest  entry. 
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Jr.  High  or  High  School 
Dance  Bond  Picture  &  Story 
to  the  Editor  of 

the  school  musician 


amber,  IW  Ip^embsr,  1951 


Three  music  reference  books  that 
are  proving  extremely  helpful  to 
music  educators  are  —  (1)  "The  Story 
of  Musical  Instruments"  365  pages,  6'  x  9'  with  hard 
cover  ...  (2)  "Band  and  Orchestra  Handbook,’’  148 
pages,  6*  X  9"  with  hard  cover. . .  (3)  NEW  "Handbook 
for  Beginning  and  Advanced  Rhythm  Bands,”  50  pages 
of  "what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.”  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  these  and  many  other 
tested  P/A  school  music  teaching  helps. 


HELP  YOUR 
STUDENTS  LEARN 
BY  SEEING 


VISUAL  AIDS  FOR  INSTRUMENT  TEACHING 

Nine  33  mm.  Filmstrips,  each  with  a  Teaching  Guide,  comprise 
Pan-American’s  newest  VISUAL  AID  for  Music  Educators 
and  Advanced  Music  Students.  Prepared  by  experts  for  teaching 
CORNET-TRUMPET,  TROMBONE-BARITONE,  CLARINET,  FLUTE, 
FRENCH  HORN,  VIOUN,  CELLO,  STRING  BASS,  AND  DRUMS. 
Get  fret  Visual  Aids  folder  for  complete  information.  Mail 
coupon  or  post  card. 

'  MAIL  COUPON  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


PAN-AMERICAN  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Divitian  of  C.  G.  CONN  Ltd.,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Daportmant  1T21 

□  Please  mail  /ret  VISUAL  AIDS  folder. 

Q  Please  mail  /rre  catalog  on  THREE  BOOKS  and  ocher  tested  P/A  music  teaching  helps. 


Name  .  - 

• 

27th  Annual  NASM 
Convention  Nov,  23-2S 


The  National  Asaociation  of  Schools  of 
Music  will  meet  at  the  Netherland  Plaza, 
Cincinnati,  for  its  27th  annual  convention 
November  23,  24  and  26,  19S1. 

Dr.  Price  I>oyle,  President,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  strenuous  program  starting 
with  committee  meetings  Wednesday, 
November  21,  right  through  Thursday, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  concluding  with 
a  Sunday  morning  session  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  invitation  to  all  visiting 
members  to  be  guests  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Thor  Johnson 
with  I.saac  Stern,  violinist,  and  Gregor 
Piatigorsky,  cellist  as  soloists.  The  con¬ 


vention  will  conclude  with  a  friendly 
gathering  at  the  traditional  Symphony 
Reception  In  the  Green  Room  of  the  near¬ 
by  College  of  Music. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  NASM  will  hold 
two  special  sessions  with  representatives 
of  the  Music  Fducators  National  Confer¬ 
ence.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  And  some 
way  in  which  Music  Education  Curricula 
can  be  Improved  in  the  several  hundred 
schools  which  are  now  offering  entirely 
inadequate  programs.  Miss  Marguerite 
Hood,  President  of  MENC,  will  head  the 
delegation. 

The  remaining  subjecLs  on  the  program 
will  range  from  reports  on  progress  of 
Junior  Colleges  to  ”A  Discussion  of  the 
Problems  of  the  Doctorate  in  Music”  by 
Dr.  Howard  Han.son  of  Eastman  School 
of  Music. 
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Know  I^mVl  QnAihumsufdtA, 


By  Norberf  BeiheW  and  Franklin  Rnh,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


Every  Instrumental  Director  Should  Study  This  Series  Carefully 


Tr«mp«t  and  Ceract 

Stk-ky  valves,  the  most  frequent  and 
most  annoying  problem  of  valve  instm- 
ment  players,  is  one  problem  which  h 
usually  caused  by  the  players  themselvet. 
DO  not  blame  the  instrument !  A  CLEAN 
valve,  if  the  valve  and  casing  are  un¬ 
damaged,  invariably  should  work  well. 
Using  a  good  valve  oil  is  Important  to 
keep  valves  operating  smoothly  but  oil 
wilt  not  be  a  cure-all  If  the  valve  or  cao- 
ing  are  dirty  with  food,  sediment  or  mat 
Saliva  laden  with  sediment  from  soft 
drinks,  beer,  milk,  or  food  particles  wOl 
tend  to  produce  a  sticky  valve.  Rinsings 
mouth  before  playing,  cleaning  the  moutk- 
pipe  thoroly,  cleaning  the  valves  and 
casing  and  periodically  flushing  out  tko 
entire  instrument  under  normal  wats 
will  all  help  to  prevent  thif 


yOOffASUf  AOIOL  jul:  "I'll  tell  you  what  is 
available,  and  I've  been  looking  for  it  for  a  long  time. 
That's  this  ISLANDER.  It's  a  plastic  ukulele.  It  frets 
good,  has  good  tonel  Mathematically  it's  perfect  and 
it's  only  $5.95.  It's  a  doggone  good  uke!" 


Tha  IsUndar  uka  it  a  full  tiza 
profattional  inttrumanf.  Hat 
mallow,  panatrating  tona,  par- 
fact  pitch,  pracitian  fingar- 
board,  aaty  to  play.  Baautiful 
Rotawood  grain  and  Ivory  fin- 
ith.  Nylon  ttringt.  Patant  pagt. 


pressure 
trouble. 

More  serious  valve  trouble  comes  from 
damage  caused  by  bumping  or  nickini 
valves,  usually  occurring  when  taken  oit 
to  clean,  or  by  damaging  the  ca.siag  kt 
hump  or  pressure.  Method  books  plaa. 
in  the  case  and  then  the  cover  forcikij 
closed  will  easily  damage  the  tubing  tkn 
pressure,  especially  the  slide  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  valve. 

Binding  is  also  caused  by  habitatl. 
incorrect  Anger  position  when  depresiiK 
the  valve  If  a  side  pressure  in  exerted  « 
the  valve  button.  Centered  presttn 
.should  be  employed.  An  instrument  will 


THE  UKE 

ARTHUR  GODFREY 
MADE  FAMOUS 


faulty  a.ssemblinK  which  would  htn 
taken  a  few  minutes  to  check  as  tk»  | 
valves  and  casing  are  marked.  For  ckil- 
dren  we  suggest  taking  one  valve  out  tt 
a  time  to  clean  and  oil,  seated  at  a  tabk 
and  working  on  a  cloth  to  protect  tki 
.smooth  surface  of  the  valve. 

When  a  mouthpiece  sticks  do  not  si- 
tempt  to  take  it  out  with  a  pliers. 
have  seen  trumpets  and  other  brss 
badly  damaged  by  mis-handling.  A  wr 
simple  device  known  as  a  mouthplecs  ir 
mover  does  this  so  easily.  Snoietime 
however  a  few  light  taps  against  the  s* 
of  the  mouthpiece  stock  with  a 
piece  of  wood  will  loosen  the  nwuthiwe 
but  never  force  It  with  a  pliers.  We  hs'^! 
seen  braces  completely  broken  off 
mouthpipes  badly  damaged  in  tkt] 


Each  Islander  is  handsomely  boxed  with 
an  all-weather  polythene  carry-cover. 
May  Singhi  Breen  illustreted  instruction 
and  song  book,  professional  felt  pick,  key 
adjuster  AND  GODFREY  THE  GREAT 
BOOK. 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BEHER  MUSIC  STORES 


FRENCH  AMERICAN  REEDS  MFG.  CO.,  INC 

3050  WEBSTER  AYE.,  NEW  YORK  67.  N.  Y. 


moving  the 
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Hen  off  *5^ 


(crewdrlver.  He  did  push — right  thru 
the  bottom  of  the  valve  and  Into  the  body, 
causing  unnecessary  damage. 

LJttle  brothers  and  sisters  can  some- 
tlme.c  play  havoc  with  an  instrument. 
Case.<!  with  locks  are  a  necessity  under 
certain  circumstances.  Marbles  and  for¬ 
eign  objects  put  into  a  bell  can  cause  a 
coetly  mishap.  An  especially  amusing 
one  was  a  bobby  pin  that  had  worked  its 
way  into  the  valve  tubing  and  then  as 
the  valve  was  forced  down  became  lodged 
between  the  valve  and  casing,  causing  a 
difficult  repair  Job. 

Slidt's  should  be  lubricated ;  and  when 
stuck  must  be  pulled  without  damaging 
the  slide.  Sometimes  this  can  be  done 
with  a  cloth  wound  around  the  slide  and 
jerked  rapidly ;  however  if  this  does  not 
work  a  repairman  is  best  consulted  be¬ 
fore  attempting  “home”  repalr.s,  such  as 
pounding  with  some  tool  to  try  to  loosen 
it,  or  trying  to  pry  the  slide  open. 

The  ease  or  difficulty  of  blowing  a  cup 
mouthpiece  instrument  depends  upon  the 
quality,  condition  and  make  of  instru¬ 
ment,  and  the  type  and  style  of  the 
mouthpiece.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  our 
own  choice  of  brands  but  there  is  such  a 
tremendous  difference  in  the  quality  in¬ 
strument,  that  we  suggest,  before  buying, 
try  the  good  quality,  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  first  line  Instruments  for  the  best 
response,  ease  of  blowing,  tone  quality, 
satisfactory  range,  carrying  power  and 
general  value.  Old  u.sed  valve  instru¬ 
ments  can  be  such  a  handicap  to  good 
progress  that  they  should  never  be  used 
by  any  serious  student.  In  fact,  in  many 
eases  not  used  at  ail !  The  small  difference 
In  cost  between  a  cheap  and  good  grade 
is  well  worth  the  Investment. 

The  size  and  depth  of  the  cup  mouth¬ 
piece  makes  such  a  great  difference  that 
experiments  should  be  made  with  each 
student  to  provide  one  that  is  suited  best 
for  the  embouchre.  Avoid  trick  mouth- 
pieees  but  select  one  by  a  reputable  and 
known  manufacturer.  There  Is  a  great 
difference  in  bores  of  instruments.  In 
fact  this  is  a  very  complicated  subject 
hut  for  teachers  and  advanced  students  is 
Important  enough  to  have  us  devote  the 
entire  next  installment  on  the  subject. 
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VERY  FIRST  METHOD  50c 

INTERMEDIATE  METHOD  75c 
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Your  Best  Friend 

(Starts  on  page  22) 

as  well  as  school  bulletin  boards  gen¬ 
erally. 

The  Instrumental  Director  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  three  sound-slide  films  on 
music,  through  his  merchant  friend. 
One  of  these  films,  “Moving  Ahead 
With  Music,”  is  for  PTA,  Civic  and 
Service  Club  consumption  and  tells 
the  importance  of  music  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  children;  how  it  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  school  curricula 
and  how  to  go  about  it:  Another,  "You 
Can  Make  Music”  is  directed  at  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  second  to  fifth  grades, 
showing  how  children  can  become  in¬ 
terested  in  school  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  in  their  own  school.  The  third 
film  “Music  In  Our  School”  is  for  those 
in  the  sixth  to  ninth  grade  bracket, 
telling  of  the  fun  and  friendship  in 
music,  pride  of  a  snappy  uniform,  and 
going  places  with  the  “band”  and 
the  “crowd.”  To  these,  could  be  ad  'ed 
many  other  direct  aids,  not  to  'men¬ 
tion  national  magazine  articles  on 
music,  all  of  which  go  to  help  gain 
public  acceptance  of  the  importance  of 
music  and  the  ultra  importance  of 
music  training  in  the  young  and  form¬ 
ative  years. 

Too  frequently  we  all  overlook  the 
importance  of  seeking  the  help  and 
advice  of  another  in  a  related  business 
when  we  have  a  problem.  Usually  it 
is  because  we  don’t  think  of  talking 
with  someone  else — but  when  we  do 
the  solution  often  comes  quickly  and 
easily. 

The  next  time  a  problem  arises,  seek 
out  the  music  merchant  in  your  com¬ 
munity  with  the  green  and  silver 
shield  of  service  which  identifies  a 
member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Music  Merchants.  Better  still,  make 
his  acquaintance  today. 

This  merchant  is  your  neighbor  and 
fellow  citizen.  He  takes  pride  in  serv¬ 
ing  you  for  in  doing  so  he  serves  his 
community,  its  people,  and  the  cause 
of  music,  which  is  so  fundamental  to 
the  development  of  all  society. 

This  merchant  is  your  best  friend, 
for  while  music  is  his  business,  he 
is  not  too  busy  to  help  his  local  Band 
Director,  music  teacher  and  others  in 
their  common  cause.  He  is  a  builder, 
anxious  to  grow  with  you,  and  music. 
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Ij»»t  month  wp  talked  about  the  devel- 
o|>ment  of  amooth  technic  for  the  Oboe. 
Thia  we  finally  resolved  as  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  certain  principles  applied  to  finger¬ 
ings  In  the  various  keys  or  scales  In 
which  we  play. 

An  accumulation  of  practices  employed 
hy  many  of  the  top  players  In  the  pro¬ 
fessional  world  of  today.  However,  our 
hints  were  directed  entirely  toward  key 
signatures  In  fiats  only.  Liet  us  look 
through  the  sharp  keys  for  similar  prac¬ 
tices. 

In  examining  the  physical  construction 
of  the  Oboe,  we  know  It  to  be,  physlcallj', 
in  the  key  of  D-MAJOR  (two  sharps). 
This  automatically  places  the  key  of 
*J-MA.IOR  (one  sharp),  and  the  key  of 
D-MAJOR  (two  sharps),  as  being  fin¬ 
gered  only  with  holes  and  NOT  with  the 
use  of  holes  and  keys  combined. 

Fundamentally  our  two  octave  keys 
are  holes — However,  they  are  regulated 
by  keys.  Also  the  tone  C-SHARP  is 
fundamentally  sounded  with  all  six  holes 
open,  but  seldom  ever  played  that  way 
l>ecause  of  Its  very  nasal  sound.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  which  we  have  no  fingering  prob¬ 
lems  in  these  two  ke>'s.  The  only  trouble¬ 
some  fingering  in  the  key  of  D-MAJOR 
lies  in  the  tones  B  to  C-sharp.  This  of 
course  is  at  the  breaking  point — Just  as 
C  to  D  is,  in  the  flat  keys. 

The  SCALE  or  key  of  A-MAJOR 
(three  sharps)  presents  no  new  problem. 
We  do  have,  however,  a  PRINCIPLE  that 
will  definitely  create  an  advantage 
toward  smooth  finger  technic. 

The  key  that  makes  the  TONE  G- 
SHARP  is  not  required  to  be  depressed 
except  for  the  tone  G-sharp.  On  all 
Oboes  presently  manufactured  we  have 
the  articulated  O-aharp  key.  This  means 
that  all  tones  from  P-SHARP  chromati¬ 
cally  downward  through  C-NATURAL, 
low  and  middle  ^-eglsters,  are  not  affected 
in  any  manner  when  the  G-SHARP  KEY 
is  depressed. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  movement  of  both 
hands  simultaneously  we  cultivate  the 
practice,  while  playing  in  the  SCALE  or 
KEY  of  A-MAJOR  (three  sharps),  of 
holding  the  G-SHARP  KEY  down  on  all 
tones  of  the  A-MAJOR  SCALE,  excepting 
the  tones  A  and  B.  The  application  of 
this  principle,  again  as  before,  occurs  at 
the  breaking  i>oint  in  our  fingerings,  be¬ 
tween  the  tones  B  and  C-SHARP.  In 
other  words,  when  we  do  have  to  change 
fingers  in  both  hands  simultaneously,  let 
us  change  all  that  we  have  to  change  in 
the  one  operation. 

Our  playing  in  general,  regarding  the 
principle  of  holding  the  G-SHARP  KEY 
down,  in  the  SCALE  of  A-MAJOR  (three 
sharps),  should  be  governed  entirely  by 
the  following  practice — When  we  encoun¬ 
ter  the  tone  G-SHARP,  we  naturally  de¬ 
press  the  G-SHARP  KEY — keep  the 
G-SHARP  KEY  depressed  until  we  are 
forced  to  release  it  by  playing  either  of 
the  tones  A  or  B — then  do  not  depress 
it  again  until  we  encounter  another 
G-SHARP,  etc. 


By  Bob  Organ 


In  the  SCALE  or  KEY  of  E-MAJOR 
(four  sharps),  the  principle  of  finger  ap¬ 
plication  is  practically  identical  to  that  of 
D-PLAT  MAJOR  (five  flats).  They  both 
have  these  principles  in  common.  1)  la 
playing  the  SCALE  OF  E-MAJOR  (four 
sharps),  the  DOl'BLE  KEY  should  be  de¬ 
pressed  for  all  tones  excepting  the  tonet 
of  A  and  B.  2)  Our  playing  in  genera! 
will  be  governed  by  the  same  practice  at 
the  tones  E-FLAT  and  A-PLAT  are  ia 
the  KEY  of  D-FLAT  MAJOR  (five  flaU). 
However,  in  E-MAJOR  (four  sharps)  the 
tones  E-FLAT  and  A-FLAT  have  become 
the  tones  D-SHARP  and  G-.^HARP. 
Hence  the  folloa’ing  principle  In  E-MAJOR 
— When  the  tones  D-SHARP  or  G-SHARP 
are  encountered  DEPRESS  the  DOl’BLK- 
KEY  and  keep  it  depressed  until  we  are 
forced  to  release  it  for  the  tones  A  or  B 
— then  do  not  depress  It  again  until 
we  encounter  another  D-SHARP  or 
G-SHARP,  etc. 

These  principles  are  NOT  DIFFICULT 
to  put  into  practice.  Again  let  me  state 
as  I  did  last  month — “If  they  are  new 
to  you  try  them  out — if  they  are  not 
new  to  you  I  can  be  sure  you  are  usint 
them  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.” 

To  go  a  step  or  two  farther — The 
SCALE  of  B-MAJOR  (five  sharps)  beam 
the  same  principles  in  application  a> 
E-MAJOR  (four  sharps).  The  tones  NOT 
to  be  played  with  the  DOUBLE-KET  are 
A-SHARP  and  B. 

The  MAJOR  SCALES  of  F-SHARP 
(six  sharps)  and  G-FLAT  (six  flats)  are 
identical  mechanically.  The  difference  be¬ 
ing  only  in  the  reading,  or  spelling 
which  becomes  a  mental  problem  and  not 
neces.sarily  a  mechanical  one.  The  tone* 
NOT  to  be  played  with  the  DOUBIX- 
KEY  depressed  in  F-SHARP  MAJOR  am 
A-SHARP  and  B.  In  G-FLAT  .MAJOR 
the  tones  are  B-FLAT  and  C-FLAT. 

The  MAJOR  SCALE  of  C-FLAT  (  sewn 
flats)  is  identical  mechanically  with  tlx 
MAJOR  SCALE  of  B-MAJOR  ((he 
sharps).  Again  the  difference  In  its  ap¬ 
plication  is  mental.  As  an  illu.stratloo. 
we  learn  to  play  in  the  key  of  B-MAJOR 
(five  sharps)  readily,  but  will  hesltatt 
to  play  In  C-F1..AT  MAJOR  (seven  flati). 

The  same  illustration  can  be  poinW 
to  in  the  key  of  D-FLAT  MAJOR  (Hw 
flats)  and  C-SHARP  MAJOR  (sow 
sharps).  We  learn  to  play  readily  h 
D-PLAT  MAJOR  but  will  hesitate  to  pkj 
In  C-SHARP  MAJOR. 

As  I  stated  last  month :  “This  Is  not 
necessarily  a  theory  of  mine — It  is  a  fc- 
velopment,  an  accumulation  of  practices, 
employed  by  many  of  the  top  players  h 
the  professional  world  today." 

I  do  teach  and  use  them  in  general  h 
fact  they  are  being  published  and  wlllsw* 
be  off  the  press.  However,  the  point  I 
want  to  bring  out  Is  this — No  two  double 
reed  players  play  the  same  tension  reel 
but  we  do  have  a  general  principle  whH 
we  all  follow  and  adhere  to  in  trimmlH 
our  reeds.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  W 
lowing  a  set  or  given  fingering.  It  ^ 
very  probable  that  no  two  people  flnr" 
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every  passage  In  the  same  manner  any 
more  than  any  two  people  use  the  same 
tensi'in  reed.  However,  you  will  And,  as 
I  have,  that  the  principles  mentioned  are 
applicable  in  practice  and  the  majority 
of  them  will  be  employed  by  the  majority 
of  the  better  players.  To  what  extent 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  Individual, 
lliey  are  all  well  worth  your  time  and 
effort  analytically. 

One  more  tip  in  working  out  these  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fingerings  in  our  various  keys. 
In  checking  through  them  or  in  working 
them  over  you  will  always  find  two  ap¬ 
plications  of  each  principle.  A  practice 
that  applies  in  SCALE  FORM  and 
one  that  applies  in  SKIP-INTERVAL. 
FORM.  In  other  words,  each  principle 
has  two  practices ;  1 )  As  applied  to  the 
scale.  2)  As  applied  to  skip-intervals  in 
that  scale.  These  should  be  very  clear 
In  our  mind  in  order  to  have  them  work 
to  best  advantage.  So  long  for  now.  See 
you  next  month. 

Uifor't  Nets:  Send  all  qaestieat  ond  an- 
iwert  to  Bob  Orqon,  1512  Stoat  Street, 
Deever  2,  Colorado. 

Boston  U  Faculty  Member 
Looking  for  World  War  // 
Friend  He  Helped  Escape 

A  Boston  University  music  instructor 
from  Austria,  who  presented  a  public 
lecture  to  Boston  audiences  on  October 
17th  Is  still  hoping  to  hear  from  an 
American  Air  Force  officer  who  he  hid 
in  a  castle  near  Uraz,  Austria,  while 
(lerman  S.S.  troops  were  also  billeted 
there  during  World  War  II. 

Professor  Hermann  von  Schmeidel,  a 
conductor  and  faculty  member  of  the 
Moiarteuni  in  Salzburg^  now  a  Fulbright 
scholar  and  visiting  instructor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  College  of  Music,  presented  the 
free  public  lecture  and  conducted  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Student  Choir  In  one  of  Boston 
University's  Great  Music  series  at  the 
Boston  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

He  has  not  seen  Air  Force  Lieutenant 
Hougheland  (first  name  not  known)  since 
he  and  other  friends  obtained  Houghe- 
land’s  release  from  the  Russians,  who 
took  the  Lieutenant  into  custody  as  a  spy 
when  they  marched  into  Austria  in  the 
late  spring  of  1945. 

In  March,  1945,  when  the  (Germans  be¬ 
gan  falling  back  from  the  Russians,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hougheland,  with  other  Allied 
prisoners,  was  being  evacuated  from  a 
hospital  and  forced  to  march  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Graz.  He  managed  to  escape, 
and  in  his  weakened  condition  got  as  far 
as  a  garden  of  a  castle  near  Graz,  where 
the  Professor  had  taken  shelter  from 
bombing  raids. 

"We  quickly  hid  him,  lest  one  of  the 
German  S.S.  officers  who  were  about  the 
groundH  find  him.  At  night  we  carried 
him  food,  and  occasionally  he  would  come 
downstairs  to  my  room  for  many  wonder¬ 
ful  games  of  chess,”  mused  Professor  von 
Schmeidel. 

“In  May,  when  the  Russians  came, 
much  to  our  surprise  they  took  him  into 
custody  and  treated  him  as  a  spy,”  he 
•aid.  Professor  von  Schmeidel  slipped  se¬ 
cretly  Into  the  British  zone  and  officials 
there  arranged  for  the  Lieutenant's  re¬ 
lease.  The  grateful  officer  wrote  to  his 
tescuer  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  letter, 
postmarked  In  western  United  States,  was 
lost 

Anyone  knowing  of  Lieutenant  Houghe- 
land's  whereabout  can  bring  about  an  ex- 
cKIng  reunion  by  contacting  the  musician 
ut  the  Boston  University  College  of  Music, 
H  Blagden  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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NEW  LOW  PRICE 


«2.95 

(wot  $3. SO) 

DELUXE  BLUE 
PORTA-DESK 


For  that  "Name  Band  Look” 
—  more  bands  use  Porta- 
Desks  than  all  other  dance 
stands  combined!  They’re 
handsome,  sturdy,  practical, 
lightweight.  Blue  embossed 
leatherette,  with  flashy  silver 
striping,  over  reinforced  cor¬ 
rugated  board.  Porta-Desks 
fold  flat  for  easy  carrying. 


NEW  5-SIDED  MODEL 


^1.75 

“HOLLYWOOD” 

PORTA-DESK 

The  lowest-priced  stand  on 
the  market,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest!  Cardinal  red 
base  and  light  grey  music 
shelf.  Same  rigid  material, 
same  capacity  as  the  De  Luxe 
Porta-Desk;  hinged,  single 
construction  for  easy  setting 
up  and  carrying.  Almost  im¬ 
possible  to  knock  over.  Save 
money  by  using  low-cost 
"HoUywoods”  for  travel  arid 
rehearsals,  and  De  Luxe 
Porta-Desks  for  stage  work! 
Set  of  four  "HoUywoods,” 
just  $7! 


NEW  SELMER  • 
PORTA-LIGHT 


NOW  COSTS  LISS — and  has  an  On- 
Off  Switch!  (Complete  with  switch, 
bulb  and  extra-long  (8  ft.)  cord,  for 
$1.98  (was  $2.25).  Fits  both 
De  Luxe  and  Hollywood  Porta- 
Desks,  and  most  flat-firont  stands. 


l/Niitn  N*  NTm  aiJitJ 


SHOW  BOOK  Na.  16  shows  you  the  newest,  finest  in¬ 
strument  accessories  made  by  Selmer.  GET  YOUR 
FREE  COPY  by  writing  Dept  H-113,  Selmer, 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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What  kind  of  a  part  shall  I  give  to  the 
horns  tii  mg  march  arraugemeiit  f  What 
shall  I  do  with  the  bass  and  alto  clarinets  f 
How  about  the  baritone  saxophone  part 
and  what  good  is  an  oboe  part  in  a  march 
angwagT 

These  are  questions  that  probably  every 
teacher  of  band  arranging  hears  sooner 
or  later  In  his  classes.  Students  are  really 
serious  In  asking  such  questions  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  they  aren’t  a  bit 
puzzled  just  as  many  a  more  exi>ertenced 
arranger  has  been  In  the  past. 

The  horn  parts  are  Important  In  any 
hand  selection  including  marches  that  are 
primarily  intended  for  pep  rallies,  foot¬ 
ball  games,  and  similar  activities.  Even 
though  the  horns  usually  only  carry  after¬ 
beats  in  march  numbers,  the  quality  and 
limited  volume  of  tone  generally  produced 
by  the  horns  make  them  ideally  suited  for 
this  part.  However,  more  about  this 
later. 

Personally  I  am  an  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  retention  of  both  the  alto 
and  bass  clarinet  In  the  modern  band.  We 
need  a  complete  clarinet  choir  just  as 
much  as  we  need  a  brass  choir  or  a  com¬ 
plete  saxophone  choir.  It  Is  the  contrast¬ 
ing  of  these  various  choirs  In  a  concert 
band  arrangement  that  makes  a  good 
band  arrangement,  something  that  can 
possess  inflnite  variety  and  rich  tonal 
color. 

I  have  directed  many  bands  which  had 
good  alto  and  bass  clarinet  players.  As  I 
.stood  on  the  director’s  podium  I  fre¬ 
quently  wondered  of  what  value  was  all 
their  effort.  I  have  made  many  arrange¬ 
ments  of  my  own  for  which  I  have  devel- 
oi)ed  some  fairly  Interesting  parts  for 
these  Instruments.  After  trying  out  the 
arrangement  for  the  flrst  time  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  about  all  the  alto  and  Itass 
clarinet  parts  contributed  to  the  sum  total 
was  a  little  more  volume.  ’This  probably 
improved  the  entire  tonal  effect  very  little 
and  chiefly  provided  a  certain  amount  of 
busy  work  for  the  performers  on  these 
instruments. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  situation 
seems  to  be  the  necessity  of  the  arranger 
to  give  Inner  harmony  parts  to  the  alto 
and  bass  clarinets  that  are  already  being 
given  to  more  powerful  instruments  such 
as  the  baritone  horn,  the  trombones,  and 
even  the  alto,  tenor,  and  baritone  saxes. 
Pue  to  the  limited  amount  of  carrying 
power  of  these  lower  clarinets,  they  can¬ 
not  compete  with  their  more  imwerful 
brass  Instrument  competitors. 

Every  director  likes  to  keep  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  band  as  busy  as  |)ossibIe.  It 
is  principally  for  this  reason  that  ar¬ 
rangers  are  prone  to  write  complete  parts 
for  such  instruments  as  the  alto  and  bass 
clarinets.  They  know  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  time  the  parts  they  have  written  will 
never  be  heard  when  played  as  a  part  of 
the  total  ensemble. 

On  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  there 
have  been  some  excellent  arrangements 
made  of  concert  band  pieces  which  have 


given  the  alto  and  bass  clarinet  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exhibit  tonal  capabilities  through 
a  solo  of  real  musical  merit.  In  such 
music  the  lower  clarinets  have  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  and  their  places  could 
not  be  equally  well  taken  by  other  Instru¬ 
ments. 

Symphony  orchestra  arrangers  long  ago 
learned  that  when  an  Instrument  does  not 
materially  contribute  to  the  general  musi¬ 
cal  effect,  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  simply 
not  to  use  It.  They  prefer  to  reserve  Its 
peculiar  tonal  coloring  for  places  where 
It  can  be  most  effective.  Very  few  or¬ 
chestral  works  are  to  be  found  in  which 
the  bass  clarinet  is  given  an  extended 
part.  It  will  be  used  for  a  few  measures 
here  and  a  few  there  but  most  of  the 
time  its  player  Is  usually  doubling  on 
the  more  important  B  flat  or  A  clarinets. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  time  these  instruments  are  not  being 
heard.  It  is  presumed  that  arrangers  will 
generally  give  the.se  instruments  parts 
which  will  keep  them  busy  throughout 
most  every  piece  In  which  they  partici¬ 
pate.  I  personally  am  Inclined  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  rest 
more  frequently  and  reserve  their  use  for 
passages  in  which  their  contribution  could 
be  of  real  slgniflcance.  As  long  as  their 
part  does  not  seem  to  contribute  anything 
harmful  to  the  arrangement.  It  really 
makes  little  difference. 

An  oboe  player  playing  on  the  march 
with  a  band  might  just  as  well  be  carry- 
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And  Here's  Why:  . 
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•  Exclusivaly 
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Color  Folder! 
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InK  water  for  the  team  for  all  the  real 
value  that. his  playing  contributes.  L>lke- 
I  wise,  the  clarinets  have  the  Justification 
I  that  they  are  strengthening  the  inner  har- 

Imony  parts.  About  all  the  oboe  player 
can  do  is  play  the  melody  on  the  same 
level  as  the  cornets  where  he  cannot  pos-  ' 
glbly  compete.  If  you  place  the  part  an 
octave  above  the  cornets  where  It  might 
have  a  chance  to  be  heard,  it  immediately 
runs  out  the  limited  register  or  interferes 
with  the  running  clarinet  and  piccolo  flg- 
^  uration. 

*  In  concert  music  an  oboe  has  a  real 
contribution  to  make  but  in  a  march  it 

I  will  seldom  be  heard.  This  also  applies 
to  the  flute  unless  the  i>art  is  written  in 
the  extreme  top  register.  Generally  .speak¬ 
ing,  it  is  probably  better  to  let  the  flute 
players  play  piccolo  In  most  marches. 
They  can  then  compete  with  the  strongest 
I  of  the  brasses  and  at  least  derive  a  cer- 
!  tain  personal  satisfaction  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  what  they  are  playing  can  be 
heard. 

The  baritone  saxophone  can  be  made 
very  u.seful  and  effective  in  must  any  band 
selection,  including  the  parade  march. 

^  But  too  often,  arrangers  have  not  given 

(this  instrument  the  important  part  that 
it  de.serves.  Too  frequently  it  either 
ji  doubles  the  tuba  part,  or  else  it  is  simply 
I  relegated  to  carrying  filler  or  inner  har- 
I  mony  parts.  The  instrument  can  also  be 
very  u.seful  in  helping  counter-melody 
i  parts  in  the  baritone  horn  or  can  even  be 
,  given  melody  parts.  Probably  the  reason 
It  does  not  get  these  more  often  is  be- 
S  cause  arrangers  are  fearful  that  they  will 

!not  l>e  able  to  depend  upon  its  being  pres¬ 
ent  in  most  of  the  bands  that  will  use 
their  arrangements. 

Getting  back  to  the  subject  of  the  horns, 

Lj  it  is  my  contention  that  most  frequently 
I  the  ‘horns  should  play  in  a  range  slightly 
^  lower  than  the  solo  cornet.  I  have  gen- 
5  erally  felt  that  to  allow  the  horn  parts, 
with  their  full  four  part  afterbeat  har¬ 
mony  to  sound  on  the  .same  level  as,  or 
above  that  of,  the  solo  cornet  will  tend 
to  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the 
/  comet.  The  melody  should  be  allowed  to 
I  cut  through  in  the  solo  cornet  with  little 
I  brass  opposition  on  the  same  level.  The 
I  saxophones  and  clarinets,  being  of  weaker 
carrying  iM)wer,  will  not  be  so  .serious  a 
1,  hindrance.  For  this  reason  their  parts 
j!  can  be  written  on  the  level  with  or  above 
~  that  of  the  solo  cornet. 

(The  best  arrangers,  and  this  would  most 
certainly  Include  the  late  John  P.  Sousa, 
have  made  their  march  arrangements  so 
that  these  could  be  adapted  to  any  band 
with  any  number  of  instruments.  However, 
in  actual  practice  with  their  own  bands, 
Sousa,  and  other  great  conductor-com- 
;  posers,  have  very  often  silenced  Instru- 

I  mental  parts  when  it  suited  their  taste. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  best  solution  to  the 
,  whole  problem.  Make  the  average  band 
arrangement  full  with  all  instruments 
playing  all  the  time.  Then  leave  it  to  the 

iyood  taste  of  the  director  to  make  cuts 
or  eliminate  ))arts  where  he  thinks  better 
tonal  contrast  can  thus  be  secured.  The 
individual  director  would  then  have  an 
important  part  in  making  his  personal 
rendition  of  the  arrangement  most  effec¬ 
tive. 

See  you  next  month  ! 
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FREEDOM  FROM  ALTERATIONS 

Eliminating  most,  if  not  all,  alterations  cuts  upkeep  and  annuao 
refitting  costs  sharply.  That's  what  the  exclusive  Stanbury  Year  To 
Year  ntting  System  gives  you  at  no  extra  cost.  Now  in  in  third 
year  of  successful  use.  more  and  more  bands  are  wanrii^  it.  And 
for  extra  savings,  each  new  uniform  is  delivered  PRESSED,  ready 
to  wear. 

BETTER  FITTING  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

Our  exclusive  cailorii^,  sizing,  marking,  and  fining  system  assures 
better  individual  finings  and  smarter  appearance  each  successive 
year.  Simple,  easy  to  use,  you'll  save  time,  work,  and  money  with 
this  original  system. 

LONGER  WEAR  — more  years  of  satisfactory  use  from 
Stanbury  Uniforms  because;  Expensive  alterations  are  r^uced  or 
eliminated;  only  finest  quality  materials  and  oiloring  go  into  every 
uniform. 

MATCH-UP  SERVICE  for  fillin  re 

placements  and  an  entire  new  set  of  uniform 
matching  your  present  uniforms  or  we  can  give 
you  an  entirely  new  design. 

Available  in  WOOLEN,  New  WOOL  and  RAYON,  and 
COTTON  Fabrics  in  your  choice  of  style  and  colors. 

No  obligation  in  asking  for  our  help.  Write  today 
for  prompt  information. 

Stanbury  &  Company 
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KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 
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Louis  G.  Baine  &  Son 

220  S.  Stat*  Street 
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CRADDOCK  Uniforms 
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•  Expertly  Tailored 

•  Longer  Wearing 
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Order  Vol,  22  Now 

Bach  summar  copht  at  tha  pracading  school 
yadr't  itsvat  of  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Sap- 
fambar  to  Jvna  indusiva,  ora  bovncl  info  fine 
boohs.  Tbasa  bindings  ora  in  rad  library 
linan  with  stiff  covars.  Cold  lattaring.  Prka, 
$4.95  including  mailing  chorgas.  Cosh  in  full 
must  accompany  all  ordars  whathar  far  im- 
madiata  or  Futura  dalivary.  limitad  supply. 
Ordar  your  Voluma  22  ISapt.  '50 — Juna  '51) 
NOW. 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Joekson,  Chicago  4 


Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 


"I  honestly  feel  that  this  publication  Is 
the  flnest  of  Its  kind  being  printed.  Sub¬ 
jects  are  all-inclusive  In  the  Held.  It 
would  be  most  difficult  to  teach  without 
Its  many  valuable  aids  that  come  from 
month  to  month.” 

Howard  A.  Olsen 

Director  of  Band  and  Orchestra 

Blue  Earth  Schools 

Blue  Earth,  Minnesota 


“I  would  like  to  say  that  1  am  now  I 
entering  my  second  year  of  teaching,  and  j 
1  feel  that  your  magazine  has  become  In-  i 
dls|>ensable  to  me.  I  am  especially  In-  | 
terested  in  the  new  section  that  you  are  | 

devoting  to  Strings.”  I 

Joseph  R.  Ervin  I 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music  ] 
Marion  High  School 
Marlon.  Virginia  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  SCHOOD  MUSICIAN  is  really  I 
looking  up  under  your  guidance,  and  we 
would  like  to  help  you  In  any  way  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  Ala¬ 
bama  teachers.  I  hope  that  one  of  these 
days  you  will  be  coming  through  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  you’ll  come 
by  to  see  us.” 

Edward  H.  Clelno 
Assistant  Professor  of  | 

Education  in  Music  Elducatlon 
j  University  of  Alabama 

University,  Alabama 
•  *  •  •  • 

"I  have  enjoyed  your  issues  of  this  j 
magazine  for  some  time.  It  Is  a  great  | 
deal  of  helj)  to  the  high  school  student  | 
and  teacher.  I  will  be  Itmking  forward  I 
:  to  re<-eivlng  my  first  Fall  Issue.” 

Robert  A.  Koenig 
Chetek,  Wisconsin 
«  •  •  •  • 

“Enclosed  is  two  dollars  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I 
look  forward  to  every  Issue.  Am  espe¬ 
cially  Interested  In  articles  on  percussion 
and  baton  twirling.  Keep  up  the  good 
work  and  send  me  the  latest  Issue.” 

Mel  McKinley 
Coral  Gables  Hospital 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 
•  •«••• 

"The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Is  very  at¬ 
tractive,  Interesting,  and  Informative,  and 
I  feel  honored  to  have  been  written  about 
In  It.” 

Flora  B.  Canaday 
Past  President 

'  North  Carolina  Association 

of  Plano  Teachers 
Smlthfield,  North  Carolina 

•  •  •  •  • 

{  "Our  program  here  in  the  Glenwood 
I  Schools  is  beginning  to  gather  momentum 
and  Is  starting  to  take  In  the  community. 
Needless  to  say,  when  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Music  Department  find  their  pictures 
]  In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  It  makes 
1  them  very  proud  of  their  groups.  It  Is 
[  definitely  an  Incentive  builder.  Thank 
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menls.  Write  fur  ratalog  to  Hepi.  I.. 
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you  for  your  wonderful  magazine ;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  aids  the  cause  of  music.” 

Frits  Bramble 
Instrumental  Music  Director 
Glenwood  Springs  SchooLs 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado 


“Please  renew  my  subscription  to  The 
.SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  don’t  want  to 
miss  a  single  copy.  Enclosed  find  a  two 
dollar  check  for  one  year.” 

Vera  B.  Crandall 
Granton,  Wisconsin 


TWIRLERS 

Rudiments  Win  Contests 


If  you  plan  to  enter  School  Twirling  Con¬ 
tests,  you  must  perform  the  series  of  REQUIRED 
RUDIMENTS.  This  book,  "An  Interpretation  of 
the  National  High  School  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,”  will  show  you  these  rudiments  in 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  and  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  mr  continuous  study  and  re¬ 
view.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirler 
and  teacher,  says  ”1  use  this  book  for  all  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers.” 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
Price  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

21  East  Jaektea  llvd.,  Ckieaeo  4,  III 


^  vARCf R  ON  '  ^^/Dt .-  ^ 

IMPOSSIBLE....? 

/  Streomline  Coses  but  we  did  it...!  ^ 


DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

martin  Bb  SOUSAPHONE,  $275.00;  Bless-  ] 
iiig  Bh  sousaphone,  gold  lacquer,  $250.00;  Conn  1 
baritone,  gold  lacquer,  $105.00;  Martin  gold  lac¬ 
quer  iiirllophone,  $75.00;  King  Sterling  silver 
bell  trombone,  two  tone,  $100.00;  new  single 
French  horns,  $165.00;  Kolbert  oboe,  $125.00.  All 
instruments  are  like  new.  Lots  of  other  bargains. 

We  repair  all  instruments,  from  piccolos  to  sousa- 
phones.  .Send  for  our  bargain  list  and  our  repair  < 
price  list.  Musicians’  Supply  &  Repair  Co.,  1030 
^th  Main  Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

NEW  AND  RECONDITIONED  B.ind  Instru 
ment  Bargains.  Large  stock  cornets,  trumpets, 
trombones ;  alto,  tenor,  and  baritone  saxophones ; 
mellophones,  baritones,  basses,  flutes,  otroes,  etc. 
National  Band  Instrument  Service,  620  Chcstniit, 

St.  I.oiiis  1,  Missouri. 

NEW  DEMONSTRATORS  complete  with  Cases 
and  accessories.  Conn  alto  Grenadilla  Clarinet, 
model  47C-N,  $365.00.  Pan  American  (irenadilla 
Oboe,  model  58  Q,  $199.50.  Rudolph’s,  Atchison, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  Selmer  English  Horn,  conservatory  ^ 
s.vstem,  complete  with  double  case  and  case  cover. 
Overhauled  October  1951.  No  cracks.  Fine  tone 
and  intonation.  I  have  used  this  instrument  pro¬ 
fessionally  in  Kansas  City,  Rochester  New  York, 
and  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Price  $300.00.  Frank 
Stalier,  c/o  Louisiana  State  University  Music 
School,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun- 
drrfi  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
hist.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE:  25  Maddy  Symphony  Model  Alu¬ 
minum  violin  outfit.  Big  tone— beautiful  finish— 

^  indcstructihle — perfectly  adjusted.  In  good  casq 
1  with  German  bow.  $60.00  each,  delivered.  Jo- 
>  «eph  E.  Maddy,  303  South  State  Street,  Ann 
.\rbor,  Michigan. 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
"iitns.  mellophones,  alto  horns,  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds  clarinets,  cornets,  trum¬ 
ps.  trombones,  etc.  W' rite  us  for  free  Bargain 
J-i**-  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
♦46  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

REBUILT  AND  NEW  Band  and  Orchestra  In¬ 
struments  still  available  to  schools  and  students 
at  low  b.argain  prices.  Trumpets,  cornets,  trom¬ 
bones,  alto  horns,  mellophones  from  $45.00  up. 
Hundreds  of  saxophones,  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  sousaphones  and  at  low  school  prices. 
Rental  and  Deferred  Budget  Payment  Plan  avail¬ 
able.  Write  for  details.  Trade  in  your  old  instru- 
ximts  for  highest  cash  or  trade-in  allowance, 
l^rite  for  free  catalogue.  Crown  Band  Instrument 
f'lmpany,  456-B  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

_ _ MISCELLANEOUS 

name  reading  game  MYSTIFIES.  Have 

fun.  Be  popular.  Entertain  your  friends.  Read 
Jtmr  own  and  others’  names.  Price  $1.  J.  R. 
.^resan,  P.  O.  Box  786,  Chicago  90,  Ill. 


UNIFORMS 

FULL  DRESS  SUITS.  (Tails.)  Late  Style 
$30.00-$25.00.  Doublebrest  Tuxedo  Suits,  all  sizes 
$2S.0O-$30.00.  Single  Brest  Tuxedos  $16.00. 

Shirts,  every  size  $2.50.  New  Ties  $2.50.  Used 
50c.  Dinkies,  10  new  $4.00.  Forty  White  Palm 
Reach  Coats  $40.00.  Batons  two  for  $5.00. 

Majorette  Costumes,  assorted  colors,  sizes  $5.00. 
Shakos  (used)  $4.$5.00.  New  $7.00.  Band  Di¬ 
rectors  Suits  $10.00.  C^ps  $3.00.  New  Red 

Band  Cap  $3.00.  Caps  made  to  order,  any  color, 
sizes  $3.00.  Comedy  Band  Coats,  Caps  for 

Hungry  6.  Also  Clown  Bands  New  Red  Wigs 
$4.00.  Minstrel  Wigs  $3.00.  Female  Wigs, 
All  Kinds  (new)  $4.00.  Minstrel  End  Mens 
Suits  $7.00.  Minstrel  White  Palm  Beach  Coats 
$1.50.  Interlocutors  Suits,  Bundle  Comedy  Clown 
Odds  Ends  $7.00.  Chorus  Costumes  Six  to  Six¬ 
teen  to  Set.  Write  for  prices.  Bardins.  Single 
Costumes  assorted  $4.00.  Orchestra  Coats  (used) 
cleaned  pressed.  Blue,  White,  Shawl  Collars, 
lloublebrest  $8.00.  White  Peak  Lapel  Doublebrest 
Coats  $4.00.  Leaders  Coats  Assorted  colors,  sizes, 
$5.00  Up.  Bargains  Tuxedo  Trousers  Slightly 
t’se<l.  Cleaned  pressed — Excellent  Condition.  All 
Sizes  $6.00.  Black  Derby  Hats  $3.00.  Red  Vel¬ 
vet  Curtain  4  Sections  (12  x  22)  $75.00.  FREE 
I  LISTS.  AI  Wallace.  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE.  Sixty  uniforms,  complete  with 
military  coat,  trousers,  hat,  Sam  Brown  belt  and 
braid.  Royal  blue  whipcord  with  white  trim. 
Will  sell  the  above  plus  20  coats,  18  trousers 
and  6  hats  for  $600.00.  Write:  The  Band  Boos¬ 
ters  Association,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 


SIXTY  (60)  High  School  Band  Uniforms  con¬ 
sisting  of  Cape  with  standing  collar  made  of 
Royal  Blue  Whipcord.  White  lining  and  trim. 
Cap,  regular  hand  style  made  of  Royal  Blue 
whit)cord  trimmed  in  White.  Good  condition. 
Bargain.  Sample  outfit  forwarded  upon  request. 
W’rite  Box  2.3.  The  .SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
E.  J.ackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4. 


FOR  SALE—  42  Blue  uniforms  with  Red  trim. 
Eton  jacket,  pilllmx  cap,  trousers.  Junior  high 
school  sizes.  Write  P.  H.  Wohiford,  Elkhart, 


CAPS  AND  CAPES  for  sale.  37  caps  and  36 
capes.  Maroon  capes  with  Grey  satin  lining.  Grey 
frog  across  front.  Grey  badge  on  shoulder.  Ma¬ 
roon  caps  with  Gold  metal  eagle  in  front.  Per¬ 
shing-type  cap.  Uniforms  in  excellent  condition. 
Reardan  High  Sch<Mil,  Reardan.  Washington. 

FOR  SALE  40  Gold  and  Black  serge  capes  and 
caps  in  goo<l  condition.  Priced  reasonably.  J.  D. 
Naylor,  Music  Director,  Georgetown  Schools, 
Georgetown,  Ohio. 

BAND  UNIFORMS:  39  all-wool  serge.  6  all- 
wool  whipcord.  Dark  Blue,  Purple  and  Gold  trim. 
Cap,  coat,  trousers,  citation  cords.  Fair  to  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Price  $400.  Contact  Mrs.  Leona 
Bates,  Fayette,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 2  sets  Band  Uniforms,  both  cotton 
gabardine,  Marejon  trimmed  in  White.  1st  set;  60 
military  coats  and  trousers,  58  white  leather  Sam 
Browne  Belts,  33  shakos  with  white  feather 
i  plumes,  fair  condition — $300  for  the  set.  2nd  set ; 
I  67  West  Point  jackets  with  white  web  belts  and 
brass  buckles — $135  for  the  set.  Entire  outfit  for 
:  $400.  Write  to  J.  E.  Thayer,  Superintendent  of 
I  Schools,  School  District  tt\,  I.aramie,  Wyoming. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Sure  Method  for  Clarinet  and  for  Trumpet  WANTED:  Used  hand  uniforms.  Must  be  at 
N  7^  Nothing  like  them  on  the  markrt.  ^nd  ,,,,,,  55  complete  uniforms.  Send  details  to: 
^r«ba'gj"5’-  J;’.*?’*  Williamsport 

_ _ _  High  School,  Williamsport,  Indiana. 


YOU 


HpW  TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  (or 
‘■D  military  band  a  la  Hollywood  style  in  12  1 
“V.kssons,  by  Dr.  Ervin  H.  KleSman,  1100  1 
2®«ti  Garfield  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California.  ' 
Wnte  (or  Free  sample  lesson.  j 

•JDIIC  ARRANGED:  All  parts  written  ofl  ! 
to  be  played  and  published.  Send  your 
for  free  advice  and  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 
Oklahoma.  v 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  (or  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  woo<l 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons. 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exclunge,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Mention  SM  when  buying. 

There's  money 
for  You 

in  the  band  funds 
of  ofmosf  every  school 

— ju$l  waiting  for  word  that  you  are 
ready  to  release  those  unused  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now 
lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  the 
quick  eagerness  of  those  who  need 
what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


REED  MAKING 


SAXOPHONE  AND  CLARINET  REEDS. 
Made  in  France,  Factory  sealed  boxes.  Alto 
Saxophone  $1.25  per  dozen;  Tenor  $1.50;  Clari¬ 
net  $1.00  dozen;  Bass  Clarinet  $1.50.  Durable 
Reed  Company,  2425  North  50th  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


REED  SPECIAL.  6  clarinet,  or  4  alto  or  tenor 
saxophone  reeds  for  $1.00.  Just  send  $1.00  giving 
strength  desired.  Fine-playing  reeds  will  Ik- 
rushed  to  you.  Myers  Reed  Factory.  806  Twelfth 
Street,  Eldora,  Iowa. 

OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  Engli.sli 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds;  sealed  box  of  25;  $3.25.  Reed  making 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 

“OBOE  REEDS,  each  tested  and  ready  fur 
top  performance.  $1.25  ea. ;  $1.00  plus  old  tubes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ti^  them.  Russell 
Saunders,  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Ind.’’ 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 

BASSOON  REEDS.  The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  that  Fine  quality  Genuine  French 
Cane,  especially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists.  4— Keeds  $3.80 — $11.00  doz.  John  E.  Fer¬ 
rell,  9523  Erie  Drive-Aflton,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 


If  You  MOVE 
NOTIFY  Us 

If  you  h«v«  changod  your  mail  ad- 
dross  in  any  way,  or  if  you  do  so  af 
any  fimo  in  tha  fufuro,  notify  both 
your  Publishor  and  tha  Post  OfRco  at 
onca.  A  racant  chango  in  Post  Offica 
ragulations  casts  tha  rasponsibility  for 
this  information  ontiraly  upon  tha 
suberibar.  Undalivarabla  pariodicalt 
ara  lost  and  will  continue  to  ba  until 
you  notify  your  publishar  and  tha 
addressing  mechanism  is  accordingly 
cerraetad. 
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Conn.  All-State  Feetival 
Applauded  by  SjOOO  MEA*t 


One  of  Connecticut’s  most  Intert-stinK 
and  most  successful  musical  events  Is  the 
All-State  Higli  School  Music  Festival, 
sponsored  annually  by  the  ('onnectlcut 
Music  Educators  Association.  Held  this 
year  on  October  24-25,  this  festival 
brought  to  the  capitol  city  of  Hartford 
brought  to  the  capital  city  of  Hartford 
all  over  the  state  for  two  days  of  re¬ 
hearsals,  climaxed  by  a  public  concert 
in  the  city's  beautiful  Bushnell  Audito¬ 
rium,  before  a  capacity  audience  of  over 
3000,  on  October  26.  The  All-State  Or¬ 
chestra,  under  the  baton  of  D.  Ray  Yerger 
of  Havertown,  Pa.,  opened  the  program, 
followed  by  the  All-State  Chorus,  under 
LtUther  Goodhart  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  Liast  came  the  colorful  All-State 
Band,  conducted  by  Eric  Leidsen  of  New 
York  City, 

Few  of  the  listeners  were  aware  of  the 
preparations  which  precede  such  a  thrill¬ 
ing  event  Luther  Thompson  of  Darien. 
Carl  Richmond  of  Watertown,  and  Robert 
Lenox  of  Stratford,  Chairmen  of  the  Or¬ 
chestra,  Chorus,  and  Band  Committees 
respectively,  started  the  ball  rolling  last 
April  with  state-wide  auditions  for  the 
players  and  selection  of  the  guest  conduc¬ 
tors  and  the  music,  which  was  mailed 
to  each  participant  in  June.  Tickets  for 
the  concert  were  distributed  to  all  the 
schools  in  September  by  Joseph  Soifer  of 
Hartford.  On  October  8,  pre-festival  re¬ 
hearsals  were  held,  and  small  groups  and 
individual  students  were  busy  in  schools 
and  homes,  learning  the  music  for  weeks 
before  the  festival. 

In  Hartford,  Mr.  Elmer  Hints,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Music,  assisted  by  Hartford  teach¬ 
ers,  made  arrangements  for  housing  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  young  people,  set  up  ge- 
hearsal  halls  for  the  groups,  and  arranged 
for  printing  of  programs.  This  was  an 
affair  which  required  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  state's  music  teachers,  public  and 
private.  Few  of  the  listeners  could  fall  to 
appreciate  the  vital  role  which  music 
plays  in  the  lives  of  these  enthusiastic 
young  people. 


Pictured  here  ere  the  members  of  the  Official  Board  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Banjoists,  Mandolinists  and  Guitarists,  who  mat  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  for  their  mid¬ 
year  meeting.  Seated  left  to  right:  Hank  Karch,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Myrtle  Penfold,  Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer,  Hamilton,  Canada;  Joseph  A.  Guz- 
zardo,  1952  Convention  Manager,  Rockford,  Illinois;  Norman  English,  President,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Michigan;  and  Helen  Milne,  Assistant  Contest  Director,  Hamilton,  Canada. 
Standing  left  to  right;  Howard  Early,  Orchestra  Promotions,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Homer 
W.  Beach,  Reception  Committee  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Billy  Steed,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Contest  Director,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Al  Frost,  Trade  Representative,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  and  A.  J.  Giancola,  Chief  Adjudicator,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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Fret  Guild  Board  Meete — 
Rockford,  III.  *52  Site 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Banjoists,  Man¬ 
dolinists,  and  Guitarists  meeting  in  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  October  6,  7,  and  8,  1951,  spent 
a  busy  three  days  planning  the  next 
Annual  Guild  Convention,  to  be  held  in 
Rockford,  Illinois,  next  summer. 

Joseph  A.  Guzzardo,  with  studios  and 
a  Fret  school  in  Rockford,  will  be  Con¬ 
vention  Manager.  Headquarters  will  be 


the  Hotel  Faust.  Definite  dates  for  the 
conclave  will  be  set  later,  but  already 
planned  for  the  four  day  meeting  which 
will  bring  BVetted  instrument  orchestras, 
bands,  and  students  from  all  over  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada,  are  Fret  contests, 
concerts,  lectures,  luncheons,  and  ban¬ 
quet. 

Anyone  interested  is  cordially  invited 
to  write  to  either  Joseph  A.  Guzzardo,  409 
West  State  Street,  Rockford,  Illinois,  or 
Hank  Karch,  121  East  Fourth  Street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  2,  Ohio. 


HI  GANG 


Editor's  ooto:  Wo  oro  pioosod  to  omossc* 
that  Mr.  Gordoo  I.  Hoyt  it  Homdoo,  Cooosit 
icot,  bos  booo  oppolotod  by  tbo  Coanocticst 
Mask  Edocotors  Associotioa  to  report  tbs 
oows  of  CMEA  to  Tbo  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
Wo  wolcomo  Mr.  Hoyt  to  oor  Advisory  Et- 
portloq  Staff  ood  lovlto  otbor  state  oMsk 
odocotors  essoclotioos  to  oppolot  oMciol  rt- 
porters.  It  Is  tbe  policy  if  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  to  report  earreat  news  of  oil  recsg- 
eisod  mnsleol  orgaoliatioas  Interested  ie  tb* 
prometlen  of  greotor  portieipotloa  ie  sebsel 
nwsic.  SEND  US  YOUE  NEWS. 


N«w  Book 

A  Song  in  His  Heart 


The  John  C.  Winston  Co.  has  announced 
the  publication  of  a  new  book  "A  Song 
In  His  Heart"  by  John  Jay  Daly.  Tb» 
112-page  book  depicts  the  story  behind 
the  songs  "Carry  Me  Back  to  Ol’  Vir- 
glnny,"  "Oh  Dem  Golden  Slippers,”  and 
"In  the  Evening  By  the  Moonlight.”  H 
tells  how  the  young  Negro  composer. 
James  A.  Bland,  wrote  some  700  songs  in 
his  lifetime,  but  only  copyrighted  35. 

Price  of  book  is  S3. 00.  May  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  local  book  stores  or  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1010  An  h  SL, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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The  story  of  saxophonist 

ANDY  BAGNI 

outstanding  Martin  artist 

This  is  the  true  life  stoiy  of  a  famous  American 
musician ...  published  by  the  Martin  Band  In¬ 
strument  Company  in  tribute  to  his  artistry 
and  to  the  high  standards  of  music  education  in 
America  which  made  his  career  possible.  Re¬ 
prints  for  school  bulletin  boards  available  on 
request,  from  Martin  or  your  Martin  dealer. 


/Andy  Bagni  grew  up  in  one  of  America's  most 
famous  towns,  Plymouth,  Mass.  When  Andy 
was  1 2,  his  father  bought  him  a  clarinet  so  he  could 
ioin  a  local  club  band. 


O  After  playing  the  clarinet  for  a  time,  Andy  per- 
~  suaded  his  parents  to  buy  him  a  saxophone. 
Soon  he  was  playing  solo  parts  with  a  phonograph 
for  accompaniment. 


3  Though  hit  school  did  not  have  an  organized, 
w  band,  Andy  frequently  played  for  assembly  pro¬ 
grams.  One  day  he  made  up  hit  mind  to  make  mu¬ 
sic  his  life's  career. 


A  But  due  to  economic  circumstances,  Andy  had 
•  to  take  a  job  in  a  woolen  mill  upon  graduation 
. .  playing  evenings  with  a  local  band.  This  "dou¬ 
ble"  life  didn't  work  out. 


5  Andy's  mill  boss  and  his  best  girl  friend,  Kay 
Deitrich,  persuaded  him  to  quit  the  mill  and 
"stick  to  music."  Then  came  the  chance  to  join  a 
band  in  Florida. 


<3 


The  best  that’s  in  you  is  brought  out  by  these  superb 
reeds!  Their  extra  springiness  gives  your  sax  or  clarinet 
snappier  response,  livelier  tone  color,  and  sustained  bril¬ 
liance.  But  you  be  the  judge! 


HERE’S  THE  SECRET  OF  ROY  J.  MAIER 
REEDS’  EXTRA  SPRINGGGI 


Take  a  No.  2  Maier  Reed 

and  press  the  tip.  Do  the 
same  with  a  No.  2  reed  made 
by  ordinary  manufacturing 
methods.  You’ll  find  the 
Maier  reed  has  extra  springgg! 
in  the  tip  of  the  blade. 


fibers  from  crushing,  and  as¬ 
suring  the  closeet  approach  to 
uniform  strength,  time  after  1 
time,  that  has  ever  been 
achieved  in  the  history  of  reed- 
cutting. 

Roy  J.  Mater  Reeds  are  sold  ^ 
only  through  established  music  | 
dealers  wro  handle  quality  } 
merchandise.  Give  them  a  fair 
trial,  and  you’ll  never  go  back 
to  reeds  of  ordinary  quality! 
See  your  dt^aler  today! 


Roy  J.  Maier  Reeds  start  out 
as  the  finest  French  cane 
money  can  buy.  They  are  cut 
to  a  special  design  that  allows 
the  greatest  possible  volume  of 
heartwoo4  in  each  strength.  It 
is  this  extra  heartwood  in  the 
blade  toward  the  tip  that  gives 
them  extra  strength  and  flex¬ 
ibility. 

Special  Machines  cut  Roy  J. 

Maier  Reeds  with  diamond¬ 
like  precision,  preventing  the 


"You’ll  like  the  ‘spring-back’  quality 
of  my  signature  reeds.  They’ll  punch 
up  the  response  of  any  sax  or  clarinet." 


ASK  FOR  THE 
REEDS  IN  THE 
SILVER  BOX 


^elmer 


Sold  exclusively  through  finer  music  stores  by 


